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REFORM BILL. 


THE WEEK OF WEEKS! 

Kensington, 13th Oct., 1831. 

“A great man struggling with the 
storms of fate’? has been described by 
some poet as the grandest and most 
interesting of spectacles. What, then, 
must be the spectacle of a great nation 
struggling with a similar storm! For, 
no man can doubt that the fate of this 
nation now depends, and entirely de- 
pends, for an age or ages to come, upon 
the manner in which the present storm 
shall terminate. Never was there a 
week, | believe, since civilized nations 
existed, on the events of which so large 
4 portion of the happiness or misery of 
those nations depended, as upon the 
events of the week between Saturday 
morning the Sth of October, and Satur- 
day Morning, the 15th of October. 
For it is impossible for any man, at all 
accustomed to reflect on political af- 
fairs, not to be convinced that the 
Reform Bill, ‘once passed in England, 
there is not a civilized nation upon the 
face of the earth which will not’ be 
alfected by it. The geographical posi- 
tion of this kingdom; its being the 
emporium of commerce and of wealth ; 
its immense natural resources; its un- 
disputed power on the waters which 
Wash every coast in the world ; the in- 
comparable and truly marvellous effects 
of its industry ; the high and traditionary 
reputation of its institutions ; the pro- 
Verbial, unparalleled excellence, of its 
laws; all these will give a weight to 
the change which will now take place, 
such as never could be done toa change 





of any sort effected in any other country ; 
and especially as it will be a change 
(for such it will be) unattended with 
blood or devastation. The example 
neither of America nor of France has 
furnished to the friends of freedom and 
justice any argument at all, to be put 
in comparison, fur one moment, with 
the argument which will be furnished 
to mankind by this renovation of this 
kingdom. 
[t is, for these reasons, as well as for 
the purpose of inducing the people to 
continue their perseverance in the 
noble path which they have been pur- 
suing fur now nearly a twelvemonth, 
necessary that this work of mine, which 
contains a record of all the various 
causes which have led to this grand 
event, should contain an account, as 


detailed as I am able to make it, of the 


various occurrences of the events of this 
memorable week, together with such 
remarks as appear to me necessary to 
elucidate and put clearly upon record 
that which I wish to be remembered by 
my readers. My last Register left the 
debate going on in the House of Lords. 
It was closed on Saturday morning the 
8th instant, at six o'clock. Lord Grey 
concluded the debate, in a speech of 
considerable length, of which only a 
mere sketch has been published, to 
which no report could possibly do jus- 
tice, and which sketch | should not in- 
sert here, if it did not contain some very 
interesting expressions, which have been 
referred to by one of the bishops as of 
great importance, and which, therefore, 
it is necessary to have uponrecord. As 
I find it reported, it was as follows : 


Earl Grey.—The noble Earl contended, 
that, at the time he undertook to form an Ad- 
ministration, there was an absolute g 
of making the question of reform af 
of his acceptance of office. He also 
the introduction of reform was the consimugy 
aud not the cause of the excitemg@ ) 4 fe 
measure was recommended from the Th® re 
















as one by which the prerogatives of MR AROWh, 
the authority of both Houses of Fae ene 
and the rights and liberties of Rim > 
would be equally secured. That Gai 





mendation spoke also the sentiments of the 
people was attested—that it was answered by 
the unanimous voice of the people of England, 
who were now trembling for the success of 
the measure which they believed to be neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the country, and lest 
its rejection should be productive of those 
evils which he should be accused of threaten- 
ing if he meptioned, but which he durst not 
thiuk of as the result of so fatal a determina- 
tion. It was said that there were only six 
peers opposite who possessed nominations to 
boroughs. He rather thought the number 
was twenty-one. (Hear, hear.) He did not 
mean to say that the votes of those noble 
Lords were influenced by the possession of 
such nominations ; but did that make the fact 
of their existence less unconstitutional? It 
was said that the people did not understand 
these things. No doubt they did not under- 
stand them as parts of the coustitution ; but 
they understood them in the same sense in 
which they were understood by Locke, and 
Blackstone, and Chatham, and Fox, and other 
great and constitutional authorities, that no- 
minations to seats in the other House were 
hostile to the principles of the constitution. 
A noble Lord had said that the bill was full of 
anomalies—that it would lead to immorality 
as much as the present system; andthe noble 
Lord had made an appeal to the Right Reve- 
rend Bench not to sanction such immorality 
by adopting the bill. He (Karl Grey) would 
make no appeal to them on the subject, but 
he would ask, were the Right Reverend Pre- 
lates prepared to sanction all the immoralities 
of the present system? Even if it was ad- 
mitted that the system worked well for the 
country, were they prepared to support the 
principle that evil might be done that good 
might come of it? (Cheers.) Would they 
support a system which encouraged fraud, 
and hypocrisy, and perjury? Would they 
admit that the money-changers had taken pos- 
session of the temple, and that not only were 
they not to be dislodged, but that they were to 
be maintained, and supported, and defended ? 
(Hear, hear.) The noble Earl then took a 
review of the details of the bill, aud of the 
defects which it would cure, and the manner 
in which it would cure them. The rejection 
of the bill would produce general dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent amongst the people. He, 
however, felt confident that notwithstanding 
their sufferings, they would not endanger the 
public peace. He hoped also that they would 
not resort to that sort of passive resistance 
which involved the refusal to pay taxes, for 
that was contrary to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. After some further observations, the 
noble Eari said that it appeared to him that a 
considetable degree of party spirit had been 
exhibited on this occasion. (Cheers.) He had 
ebsetved symptoms cf an intention to attack 


“ the Government with the view of overthrow-; 

jogit. All that he could say was this, that to: 
_ this measure, or to a measure of the same ex- 

* Sent, he was pledged. A noble and learned 


Reror™ Bi,y, 
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Lord had said that if he abandoned office it 
would be on his part a culpable abaudonment 
of the King. It was for him to consider what 
he would do. (Cheers.) He certainly would 
not abandon the King as long as he could be 
uf use to him. (Loud and repeated cheers.) 





He was bound to the King by obligations of 
gratitude greater, perhaps, than any subject 
| ever owed to a sovereign, for the kind mauner 
in which he had extended to him his confidence 
and support, and for the indulgence with 
which he had accepted his offers and best en- 
deavours to serve him. Whilst his services 
could be of use to his Majesty, it would never 
be a reproach to him that he had abandoved 
his Majesty. (Cheers.) He could only be a 
| useful servant to the Kiag whilst he was able 
_to carry measures which were necessary for 
the security of the country—(cheers)—mea- 
sures with which his owa character as well as 
the security of the country were connected. 
If he should once lose his character, the King 
had better have any man in the world for his 
servant rather than him, for as to abilities, he 
pretended not to them, or to the other qualifi- 
cations which lung habits of office gave. All 
that he could pretend to was an bunest zeal, a 
desire to do his duty in the best way he could, 
sensible of his deficiencies but feeling that 
there were no personal sacrifices which he was 
not bound to make for his king, whose kind- 
ness to him could never be obliterated from 
his heart, whatever might happen, to the last 
moment of his existence. (Cheers.) Place was 
not sought fer by him. It was offered to him 
under such circumstances that nothing but a 
sense of duty could have induced him to accept 
it. He need make no professions. He could 
appeal to the history of his whole life to prove 
that he desired not office. (Hear, hear.) He 
found himself placed in a situation in which 
he thought that he could not shrink from 
serving bis country and his King, and he ac- 
cepted office very much against his inclina- 
tion. He had lived a long life of exclusion 
from office. He had no official habits. He 
possessed not the knowledge which those of- 
ficial habits conferred. He was fond of re- 
tirement, and in domestic life he lived bappy 
in the bosom of his family. Nothing could 
have tempted him to embark on these stormy 
seas— 

‘* Bankrupt of life, but prodigal of ease, "— 
nothing but an overpowering sense of the 
duty which he owed to his country. He had 
performed his duty as well as he was able. 
He should still continue to do so, and if Par- 
liament and the country should withdraw 
their confidence from him, and he should find 
that he could be no longer a useful servaut t 
the King, he would resign office, aud when 19 
retirement he could at least look back with 
the consciousness of having done his best t 
serve beth the King and his country. (Eu- 
thusiastic cheering, accompanied with clap- 
ping of hands, stamping of feet, and omer 
demonstrations of applause, The cheers 








lasted for several minutes.) 
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After this the House divided, when 


there were 


Against the bill, present, 150 
Proxies, 49 


199 


For the bill, present, .. 12S 
Proxies, «. 30 


158 





Majority against the bill, 41 





The following is a list of the Majority 
and of the Minority ; whence it will be 
seen that there were twenty-one of the 
Bishops who voted against the bill and 
two of them who voted for the bill. 
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Before I proceed further with a his- 
tory of this memorable week, let me 
offer to my readers some remarks upon 
the debate. It was, throughout, distin- 
guished by infinitely greater talent than 
had been ‘displayed upon the same sub- 
ject in the other House. Every thing 
that could be said against the bill was 
said against it by the opposing Lords. 
But the opposition to it had assumed an 
entirely new tone since the subject oe 
made its appearance in the House 0 
Commons; for then it had been repro- 
bated as revolutionary to the last de- 
gree; all reform was represented as 
totally unnecessary; the people were 
represented as nut wishing for any T 
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form at all; and the petitions for re- 
form were ascribed to. a sort of tempo- 
rary excitation, produced by the French 
Revolution of July, 1830. Now, how- 
ever, there was no Peer who spoke a- 
gainst the bill, who did not readily con- 
fess that a reform to some extent and 
even a considerable extent was become 
necessary. The people had produced 
this change by their excellent conduct 
at the last election, when, in answer to 
the appeal made to them by the King, 
they, by exertions such as never were 
made by any people upon the face of 
the earth, sent him back a majority of 
more than a hundred for the bill instead 
of a majority of one. Besides this, the 
people, led by the spirited inhabitants 
of Marybonne, had now showed their 
determination to have reform or éo re- 
sist the payment of taxes ; and, an inci- 
dent arising in that parish, from the 
usurpations of a Select Vestry, had af- 
forded, several days before the debate 
began, a practical illustration of the 
working of the effect of such resistance, 
with regard to which it is justice to 
mention the names of Mesrrs. Potter 
and Savage, two tradesmen of that pa- 
rish, who set the example of that resist- 
ance. ‘The conduct of the people upon 
this occasion had been so resolute, and 
at the same time so cool and so peace- 
able, that the Lords in opposition to the 
bill, dropped their opposition to adl 
reform, and only contended that this 
Was not the sort of reform that ought to 
be adopted. 
_ Even the Duke of Wellington, who, 
in November of last year had declared 
that no reform at all was wanted; that, 
if he had to make a representative Go- 
vernment * * * * but it will be best 
to take the whole of the speech that I 
refer to, which was as fallows:—‘ But 
“ the noble Earl had recommended the 
“ expedient of Parliamentary Reform, 
“and remarked that he did-not think 
“ that the Government was as yet pre- 
. pared with any plan on the subject. 
: The noble Earl was right, for certain- 
., ly the Government was not prepared 
_, With any plan for Parliamentary Re- 
form. I will go further, and say that 
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“ had a more improved or more satisfac- 
“* tory representation than this country 
“* enjoys at this moment. I do not mean 
“to enter upon that subject now, as it 
“ it is probable we shall have abundant 
*‘ opportunities to consider it after- 
“‘ wards ; but I do say that this coun- 
‘try has now a Legislature more caleu~: 
** lated to answer all the purposes of a 
** good Legislature than any other that 
** can well be devised—that it possesses, 
‘and deservedly possesses, the confi- 
“« dence of the country, and that its 
** discussions have a powerful influence 
“in the country. And I will say fur- 
“ ther, that if I had to form a Legisla- 
‘** ture, 1 would create one—not equal 
“in excellence to the present, for that I 
““ could not expect to be able to do, but 
“ something as nearly of the same de- 
“ scription as possible. I should form 
‘“‘ it of men possessed of a very large 
“ proportion of the property of the 
“country, in which the landholders 
“should have a great preponderance. 
“J, therefore, am not prepared with 
** any measure of Parliamentary Reform, 
“nor shall any measure of the kind be 
‘* proposed BY THE GOVERNMENT 
“ AS LONG AS I HOLD MY PRE- 
“* SENT POSITION.” 

This speech was made on the 2nd of 
November, during a debate on the 
King’s speech at the opening of the 
Parliament. Who, after this, would 
have expected to hear this same Duke, 
in a debate on the 4th of October, 1831, 
speaking in favour of some change in 
the representation; some change in 
that, the excellence of which no human 
skill could invent any-thing to equal! 
Yet, such was now the nature of his 
declarations. His words, uttered on the 
4th of October, were, according to the 
report, as follows :—‘“I have referred 
“(says his Grace) to that which was 
“ the state of the country at the mo- 
“ment when the King declared from 
“the throne his intention to dissolve 
“the Parliament. I must say, that 
** since that time the question has ma- 
“ terially changed its aspect, and that 
ad has been effected chiefly by 
‘* the course which his Majesty's Minis- 


“I never. heard that any country ever |“ ters thought proper to adopt. It is 


339 


‘“ quite obvious also to me, that whatever 
“ may ecme of this measure, not much 
“ time will elapse before the subject will 
“be brought again under your consi- 
““deration; and though I earnestly 
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mination against going into the Com. 
mittee, though every one saw that that 
was the natural way of giving that some 
reform, of the necessity of giving 
which they talked so much. The truth 





‘recommend to your Lordships to vote 
“against the second reading of this 
“* bill, yet L would intreat that your de- 
** cision be so given as not to pledge you 
“to any other question or proposition 
‘‘ connected with Reform which may 
‘“hereafter be proposed by any noble 
** Lord, whether in public or in private ; 
* your Lordships will, by thus refrain- 
‘ing from pledging yourselves, be 
“enabled, when .the question is regu- 
“larly brought before you, to form a 


* correct judgment, and to render great | 


‘* service to the country. (Cheers.)” 
Thus it is evident that the plan of 
the opposition was immediately to bring 
in a bill of their own for a Parliamen- 
tary Reform; to turn out Lord Grey, 
and to put the Duke at the head of a 
new Ministry; or, at least, to makea 
new Ministry of which he should bea part. 
The Ministers therefore pinned him down 
to his declaration of November, 1830 ; 
when, after he was out of office, he had 
said that he had resigned purposely be- 
cause he would not entertain a proposi- 
tion for reform. 


is this: they intended to destroy this 
bill; to prevail upon the King to give 
up his Minister; to bring in another 
bill, if they found. the popular storm too 
strong for them ; and if they found the 
sturm blowing over, to bring in no bill 
at all; and, as one of them proposed, 
to postpone the discussion for two years, 
This would have got rid of the Minister, 
who had distinctly declared that the 
passing of the bill should be the sole 
condition upon which he would retain 
his office. 

Such was the character of the debate 
on the part of the opposition, to which 
may be added, that, while their mouths 
were full of professions in favour of 
some reform, they made use of scarcely 
an argument that was not levelled 
against all reform whatsoever ; for every 
man of them contended for the utility 
of the rotten boroughs. This did not 
escape the observation of the quick- 
sighted public, who, therefore, saw that 
there was no hope of a peaceable ter- 
mination of the contest unless the peo- 


He tried to escape} ple resolutely set their faces against 


from this charge, but it was so firmly /every attempt to displace Lord Grey ; 


stuck upon him by Lord Plunkett, that 
his attempt to escape was in vain. ‘These 
attempts were made on the Tuesday 
and Wednesday; s@ that, before the 
termination of the debate, the people 
clearly saw the views of the opposition ; 
and though this opposition promised 
them a reform, and perhaps, as in the 
ease of Catholic Emancipation, would 
have brought in a bill as good or better 
than the present bill, the people, to their 
eternal honour, said, “*No: we will not 
“trust you: we will have the bill of 
* Lord Grey, who we know will not 
“« play us false.” So that these profes- 
sions in favour of reform had not the 
smallest tendency to quiet the minds of 
the people, or to slacken their exertions 
in favour of the bill, and in support of 
its author. Besides this, while they all 
professed their readiness to give some 
reform, they all expressed their deter- 


against every attempt to induce them 
ito place trust in any-body else. 

On the part of the Ministers, the de- 
bate was conducted in a very laudable 
and able manner, till we came, at nearly 
the elose of it, to the speech of the Lord 
Chancellor, of the very equivocal cha- 
racter of which I shall speak by-and-by- 
Lord Holland did not speak at any 
length; but what he did say on two oF 
three occasions during the debate was 
most excellent. ‘The speeches of Lords 
Melbourne and Goderich were frank 
and seasible. They had both been all 
their lives bitter enemies of parliament- 
ary reform in any and in every degree. 
Both of them confessed this very dis 
tinctly ; and while this did them great 
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less to. the cause to which they have 
been converted ; while, by their frank- 
ness, they entitled themselves to the 
apology of St. Paul, for change of opi- 
nion, they might, if they had so pleased, 
gone alittle further with the same great 
apostle, and confessed themselves to 
have been persecutors of reform, as he 
had been of the church of Christ ; for 
they both voted for the dungeoning and 
and gagging bills brought in by Sid- 
mouth and Castlereagh in 1517; they 
both voted for those cruel bills, and 
Lord Melbourne stood forward, nay, 
quitted his party to stand forward, as the 
defender of those bills, founded on re- 
ports, in refutation of the statements of 
which they would hear no evidence, 
though tendered at their bar. “I,” 
says St. Paul, “‘am the least of all the 
“apostles, for I persecuted the church 
“ of Christ ;’ I do not wish these two 
Lords to be thought ill of on account of 
their conduct upon that occasion; but 
when these things are remembered, an 
acknowledgment of mere error is not 
quite enough. However, as St. Paul 
founded his hope of forgiveness solely 
on the redeeming merits of his Master, 
so these noble Lords imust rely, I fancy, 
upon the merits of Lord Grey, who has 
been the founder of reform, never the 
persecutor of reformers, but always their 
defender, upon every occasion that they 
have been assailed in the course of his 
life since he beeamea man. Never shall 
I forget his speech against the conduct 
of the Manchester magistrates in 1819; 
but it has been the same with him upon 
every occasion when the people have 
been cruelly treated. In Brougham, in 
Macintosh, in Plunkett ; in almost every 
Whig, except Lord Holland, we have 
seen an affected condemnation of the 
harsh measures towards the reformers ; 
but always accompanied (pray mark 
it) with ridicule, sarcasm, if not bitter 
calumny, on the conduct of the re- 
formers. We have seen a speaking and 


4 voting against the harsh measures ; 
buta speaking in such a sort as to cause 
the main part of the nation to believe 
that the harsh measures were necessary ; 
and a voting in such @ sort as to insure 
the carrying of the measures, and pre- 
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serving amongst the unthinking millions 
the appearance of opposition to them. 
Now, this is what was never seen in 
Lord Grey, who never upon any occa- 
sion uttered a word to keep in counte- 
nance those of whom he saw the main 
object was to crush reformers and re- 
form. The people know all this, and 
therefore it is no wonder that they cling 
to Lord Grey. 

However, these two lords acted, upon 
this occasion, a manly and straight-for- 
ward part. The speech of the Lord 
Chancellor was very long. I never 
read a good one of his making, and this 
was the worst that I ever read as com- 
ing from his lips. ‘There was a great 
deal of very low and even second-hand 
wit, containing no severity against the 
opponents of the bill. ‘The story about 
the cooks and the tavern bill must have 
disgusted a man in the state of anxiety 
in which Lord Grey must have been. 
The high-flown compliments bestowed 
on Harrowsy, and the calling of that 
old and inveterate enemy of reform 
his “ noble friend,” was very ominous ; 
but, there was something a great deal 
more suspicious than this, and a great 
deal more offénsive to me; namely, an 
expressed readiness to make the ten 
pound suffrage a subject of discussion, 
with a broad hint of a readiness, on his 
part, to give up that most important 
part of the bill. I will not be charged 
with misrepresentation here. I allude 
to two passages, in particular, of the 
speech, and I will take those two parts 
without any garbling, and then ask the 
reader what he thinks they can possib'y 
mean, other than that the Lord Chan- 
cellor was ready, if necessary, to some 
purpose or other that he might have in 
view, to give up this part of the bill, or 
so to modify it as to make it no longer 
a thing which the people would receive, 
The first passage, taken from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, was as follows : 

“I have listened with profound at- 
“‘ tention to the debate, of which this, I 
“ believe, will be the last night, aad 
“ which has already occupied five days, 
and having heard a vast variety of oh- 
“jections, having weighed thearguments 
“on both sides, and careless whether J 
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“* give offence in any quarter, I must 

“say, that Iam so far moved by some 

* points urged as to be ready to recon- 

“ sider some matters upon which I had 

“* decmed that my mind was sufficiently 

** made up. I am bound to say, on the; 
* other hand, that in the greater pro- 
*‘ portion of objections to this bill, I 

**not only cannot concur, but that, 
** judging as dispassionately as any man 

* jn this House, they have left my mind 
** altogether uninfluenced as far as re- 
*‘gards the bulk of its principles. 
(Cheers.)” 

This was a preparing of the way. 
There then followed an hour of very 
unmeaning stuff, having neither state- 
ment nor argument; calculated merely 
to amuse and bewilder the people. And 
then, by-and-by, some good strong stuff 
about the rotten boroughs; but in the 
midst of it, and as it were by accident, 
out dropped the following, which I 
quote word for word, begging the reader 
to pay particular attention to every word 
of it. 

‘* But, my Lords, touching the bo- 
“ roughs, I say it is not true that the 
** borough representation is founded on 
** population. Ten pound householders ! 
** —now that is taken as thetest. You 
** do not say toa man, You must bea 
** freeholder—or, you must possess a 
** certain property in money or goods ; 
*“but you take the ancient constitu- 
“* tional criterion of his being an inhabi- 
“tant householder. If we were to 
*‘ grant the franchise to all inhabitant 
** householders, then it might be fairly 
** said we proceeded upon the principle 
“of population. But we do not—for, 
** we restrict the generality that sucha 
* principle would require when we de- 
** clare that a resident householder must 
** have no less a qualification than that 
** of renting a house at ten pounds per 
“annum. Jn London and the great 
**towns—in the Tower Hamlets—in 
** Marybonne—TI allow that the renting 
“ of a 101. house is a low qualification. 
** (Hear, hear.) But this does not affect 
** the principle of the bill. (Hear, hear.) 
** Ten pounds is only a low qualification 
** in London and the other large towns. 


“in the rest. Therefore, my Lords, I 
“say the question is one for the Com- 
mittee. (Hear, hear.) In the small 
town the 10/, householder is gene- 
rally an easy man. Twenty pounds 
was originally destined for the qualifi- 
cation; but upon inquiry into the 
circumstances of the small towns 
throughout the kingdom, we were in- 
duced to abandon it. We found one 
** town of 18,000 inhabitants, in which 
there were not over twenty 10). 
houses. (Hear, hear.) And now, my 
Lords, as to the class of men occupy- 
ing these 10/. houses. In some towns 
the 10/. householder is a small shop- 
keeper—in other towns he is a shop- 
‘keeper of a better order—in others a 
mechanic—in others foreman to some 
great manufactory—in others a la- 
*‘ hourer—in others an artisan; but 
generally he is a man above want—a 
**man who has a house over his head, 
“and a family that interests him, 
** (Hear, hear.) Now, if noble Lords, 
“speaking upon the question in gene- 
** ral, choose to object to this qualifica- 
*¢ tion that it is uniform, and say that it 
“ ought to be different in divers places 
“lower in the smaller towns, and 
“higher in the larger—ZJ will not say 
“that I agree with them; I will not 
“not say what was originally my opt- 
« nion—I will not tell the reasons that 
“now recommend the bill, as it stands, 
‘to my support ; but I will say that 
“ whoever holds that doctrine will find 
‘me ready to secure for him the most 
“ ample—the most scrutinizing—the 
“ most candid discussion of the subject 
“ in the Committee. Ispeak as an w- 
* dividual; candour compels me to say 
““ thusmuch. But I, at the same time, 
* say that it is emphaticallly a subject 
“ for the Committee. (Cheers.)” 
Now, what does this mean? Will 
any man of sincerity pretend that It 
does not clearly mean that he is ready 
to give up the ten pound suffrage 
great towns, and to make it a twenty 
pound suffrage? At least, that he 's 
ready to give up the ten pound suffrage 
in great towns? Mark him: he says 
that if noble Lords think that the 





“It is by no means a low qualification 





suffrage ought to be lower in smaller 
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' to quit Lord Grey. I oy it to the sen- 
sible reader whether h 
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towns, and higher in larger towns, he} 


will not say that he agrees with them : | 
he will not say what was originally Ats 
opinion ; he will not tell thein the rea- 
sons for which he now supports the 
bill; but he will say that whoever 
holds that doctrine will find Aim ready 
to secure for him the most ample, the 
most scrutinizing, the most candid dis- 
cussion of the subject in a Committee! 
‘Then he says, that he speaks AS AN 
INDIVIDUAL! 

[s there a man in his senses who does 
not see that this was saying that he felt 
himself at liberty to differ from Lord 
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Grey in opinion as to this part of the 
bill? It is impossible for a man to shut 
his eyes to this truth; and, then, look 
at the passage quoted before, where he 
snys that, “having weighed the argu- 
* ments on both sides, and being careless 
“whether I give offence IN ANY 
“ QUARTER, I must say that I am so 
‘ far moved by some points urged as to 
“be ready to reconsider some matters, 
“upon which I had deemed that my 
“mind was sufficiently made up.” It 
is utterly impossible to look at these 
passages without believing that the 
speaker meant to signify his readiness 


e can come to 
any other conctusion. Iam sure that 
he cannot; and this was the conclusion 
to which all sensible men in London 
came instantly upon reading the speech. 
So general was this conclusion, that the 
rumour all day on Sunday and on Mon- 
day was, that a new Ministry was about 
to be formed, of which the head was 
to be Lord Harrowsy, and Baovesam 
the Lord Chancellor. When I went 
into London on Monday morning, a 
gentleman stopped me in Fleet-street, 
and asked me if I did not see clearly 
that Brovucaam meant to abandon Lord 
Grey, and to make part of a new Mi- 
histry. I had not, at that time, read, 
attentively, the speech of Brougham ; 
but this question induced me to do it. 
With regard to his schemes about a 
new Ministry, I could not tell; but it 
Was plain enough that he was preparing 
the way for getting into the long-boat, 





and leaving Lord Grey amongst the 
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breakers, which, on Saturday and Sun- 
day, and even on Monday, appeared to 
be very close at hand. Lord Grey, 
observe, had expressed his determina- 
tion to stand or fall by the bill. The 
two Lords, Me_uourne and Goperica, 
clearly expressed their determination to 
stand by their leader. Lord Durnam, 
though he did not speak in the debate, 
might be assumed to have done the 
same. From Lord Hotztanp no de- 
claration was necessary; but, from 
Lord Lanxspowne there dropped no 
expression indicative of such determi- 
nation; while we had from the Chan- 
cellor the passages which I have above 
quoted, and which were quite enough 
for me. 

On the Saturday and Sunday those 
things were made known to the public 
by degrees which had been known to 
BroucuaM many days before. He saw, 
long before the debate was concluded, 
that there would be a decided majority 
against the bill. He had heard, with- 
out doubt, that which the public learnt 
on Saturday and Sunday ; namely, that 
fears existed that the King would be 
prevailed upon to refuse to make a new 
creation of peers, without which the bill 
could not be carried, and without car- 
rying which Lord Grey could not remain 
in office. The rumour was, that the 
Queen particularly, and that others of 
the Royal Family, but particularly the 
Queen, was opposed to the passing of 
this bill. There is no doubt that the 
greater part of the persons, ‘fnotall,im-. 
mediately surrounding the King, wished 
the bill not to pass; but the public, 
could know nothing about the matter. 
However, the newspapers had taken 
the liberty to talk of it, and that, too, 
pretty familiarly ; and now, observe, 
that the Earl of Winchilsea, during the 
second day's debate, tvok occasion, 
without any apparent immediate neces- 
sity, to pronounce a lofty eulogium on 
the Queen, as a sort of preface to a 
speech in which he violently attacked 
the Reform Bill, He did not name the 


Queen, but the allusion was too broad 
not to be clearly understood. He at- 
tacked the press on account of its gene- 
ral alleged slanders on the aristocracy, 
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but particularly its slanders on the 
Queen. His words, as reported in the 
Mornino Curoniccre of the 5th of Oc- 
tober, were these:—‘I approach the 
* consideration, my Lords, uninfluenced 
also by the unreasonable clamours of 
a portion of the people, whether they 
be incited by unprincipled dema- 
gogues, or by the degraded and /icen- 
tious press, which for the last twelve 
months has been heaping the vilest 
calumnies upon the aristocracy of 
England, and especially upon that 
portion of this House which should 
dare to use their privileges for the 
preservaticn of the constitution. That 
licentious press, which has, I may 
say, levelled your Lordships’ rights, 
and whose power is directed against 
every-thing sacred,exercises a tyranny 
as inconsistent with true liberty as the 
despotism of the most arbitrary mo- 
narch that ever existed. In resisting 
that tyranny, my Lords, we shall be 
supported by every man who:e vote 
is worth soliciting, or his assistance 
worth having. All such men will 
support us against that portion of the 
press which has poured out its venom 
upon an iti/lustrious female of the 
highest rank in this country, whose 
conduct both in private and in public 
has engaged the esteem and admira- 
tion of all who can appreciate worth 
and virtue. But the calumnious 
** press has held her up to odium as ex- 
ercising an unconstitutional influence 
‘against the Reform Bill of his Ma- 
‘ jesty’s Ministers. (Hear, bear.) Would 
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** the calumniator, humble individual as 
**T am, I would undertake that he 


‘should never utter another slander. | * may. 


** As I would think myself justified be- 
*“fore God in raising my hand against 
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That is to say, that, if he could find 
out the slanderer, he would put him to 
death! This terrible menace might not 
have been really uttered by his Lordship ; 
but the words were published; and it 
must be supposed, that his Lordship did 
say something ofthis sort. Most people 
think his Lordship much too gentle a 
man and too much disinclined to blogd- 
shed to entertain serious thoughts of 
acting in so deadly a manner towards the 
writer of a paragraph, who, perhaps, in- 
tended not the smallest harm to the 
Queen or to any-body else, and, there- 
fore, people naturally thought, as | 
thought, that the words were intended, 
if uttered at all, to catch the eye of the 
Queen; and to encourave her, if she 
really had been exercising her power in 
hostility’ to the bill, to persevere in that 
hostility. Certainly, the words, if uttered 
at all, were not uttered for nothing ; and 
the reader will judge for himself, whe- 
ther they could be uttered for any other 
purpose. 

The bill was, as we have seen, thrown 
out at six o'clock on the Saturday morn- 
ing. The Courier newspaper, which is 
the demi-official paper of the Govern- 
ment, and which was published on the 


_afternoon of Saturday, contained the fol- 


lowing paragraph, to which I beg the 
particular attention of the reader. “ We 
“ are now to consider what course the 
“ Ministry will probably take at this 
“ preat crisis. It may be an inconveni- 
“ence to the House of Peers, and offen- 
“ sive to some persons out of doors to have 


 fifly or sixty new Membersadded to the 
‘to God that I knew Me vile slanderer | 


—the anonymous «lefamer. If I knew | 


‘ Peerage; but such a proceeding would 
“be attended with no earth/y danger ; 


' whereas, not to take it would in all 


“ probability. cause convulsion and dis- 
There can be no doubt, there- 


“fore, that his Majesty’s Ministers 


“the enemy who should threaten my | 


. . . ' J 
* country wiih invasion, so should I “ not will iz a few hours 


** feel justified in chastising the slanderer’ 
** of one who is dear fo my country, and| 


** who has shown her desire to promote 
** the happiness of the people, by up- 


“ought to advise a new creation of 


“ Peers. Whether they will do so or 
be known. 

This, you will observe, made a part of 
the paper, which was going forth that 
evening to all parts of the country ; but 


after the putting of this paragraph into 


“holding every-thing virtuous, justly|the paper, the press was stopped, for 
“ feeling that a nativn’s happiness de-| the purpose of inserting the following : 
** pends on the virtues which adorn the 
“ female character. (Hear. )” 


|“ Ata moment of such anxiety as the 
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“ present, when every mind is on the 
“stretch, and every conjecture afloat as 
* to the probable course which Ministers 
will pursue, it is with the highest de- 
“gree of satisfaction that we are. at 
« Jeast enabled to assure our readers of 
‘ this fact. On the precise line of con- 
“duct which it will be advisable to 
“adopt, Ministers themselves, we have 
‘“‘ reason to believe, have not finally de- 
“ cided. With respect to the suggestion 
“made in another part of our paper, 
“ that a sufficient number of Peers be 
“ created tu carry the measure of reform 
“triumphantly through the Upper 
“ House, défficulties, it seems, present 
“themselves to the minds of others, 
“ which, we confess, are not apparent 
“to our own. We would not, however, 
‘‘ press a measure which, in the present 
“hour of difficulty, and almost of dis- 


“may, might tend to embarrass the, 


“ Government, and, above all, ¢ucrease 
“the personal annoyances to which his 
‘© Majesty has been subjected, by indi- 
“ viduals whose relative situation should 
have prescribed to them avery different 
* course.” 


Here the thing became plain; and if 


here were no authority at all, all the 
world knew that Lord Howe, the 
CHAMBERLAIN TO THE QUEEN, 
had voted against the Reform Bill. So 
that taking these things together, 
With the seemingly uncalled-for pas- 
sage above-mentioned, in the speech of 
the Earl. of Wixestnsea, the public 
mind was put ina state of agitation not 
easily to be described. Upon the back 
of all this, the Windsor newspaper 
brought us up the following cool para- 
graph on the Sunday morning. No- 
thing could well exceed the simplicity 
of it, and hardly any-thing surpass the 
alarm which it excited in the minds of the 
people. “ Wixpsor, Oct.8.—This day 
r the weather prevented the Royal party 
: from leaving the Castle.—Their Ma- 
= Jesties go to London on the 15th in- 
_, ant to attend the christening of the 
“ Duke of Buccleugh’s infant son, and 
_ tl return the same night to Windsor. 
It is expected that the Royal departure 
og for Brighton will be now retarded in 

consequence of the existing arrange- 
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“€ ments in the Cabinet.—Lord Howe ar 
“rived at the Castle at six o'clock this 
“evening, and had an interview with 
“ his Majesty.” Here was coming to 
the christening of the child of a Duke 
opposed to reform; here was no coming 
to London until the 15ih; and here 
was Lord Howe, afier having voted 
against the Reform Bill, going down to 
Windsor, and having a talk with the 
King. ‘The Windsor newspaper might 
lie; but was it likely that the author 
of it, living under the nose of the court, 
and sustained by its breath, would insert 
such matter as this, without believing 
that it would not offend persons about 
the court ; Il ask was that likely? Be- 
sides, if the statement had been false, 
and had been displeasing to persons at 
the Castle, is it not likely that. it would 
have been contradicted ? 

Thus stood matters on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 9th of October. . But in the 
meanwhile, the reformers had not been 
idle. The great parishes, forming the 
suburbs of the city of London, and cone 
taining the better part ofa million of 
people, had all given notice of their in- 
tention to meet on the Monday to deli- 
berate on the steps to be pursued. The 
Common Council of the city of London 
met at once, on Saturday night, and 
agreed to an address to the King, be- 
seeching him to retain his Ministers, 
and Lord Grey by name, and to use the 
powers which the constitution had gi- 
ven him in order to cause the Reform 
Bill to be passed. A Common Hall of 
the city had been called to meet on 
Monday for the same purpose. People 
almost unanimously agreed to shut up 
their shops and to suspend all business 
until an answer to their addresses had 
been received from the King. In short, 
all was in a state of agitation; and, 
Lord Esrineron had, on the Friday 
moved for a call of the House of Con» 
mons on Monday, and given notice of a 
motion in support of the Ministers. So 
that it was convenient to the Lord 
Chancellor that he had Sunday to re- 
pose himself and to refiect on the specch 
which he had made on the Saturday 
morning. This time of repgse gave him 
leisure for that. “ re-consideration” of 
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Lord Grey's Bill of Reform, of his 
“* readiness” to re-consider which h 
had so glibly talked in his speech, he 
having been “ careless of the offence 
that he might give in any quarter.” 
In short, the storm which he must have 
seen brewing on the Sunday, disposed 
him, I dare say, to “ re-consider”’ his 
speech, rather than “ re-consider” the 
points in the bill of Lord Grey, upon 
which he had thought before that he 
had made up his mind. If he were 
slow in this work of re-consideration on 
the Sunday, the intelligence of Monday 
was very well calculated to accelerate 
the operations of his mind; for, while 
the metropolis echoed and re-echoed 
the resolution not to pay taxes till the 
Reform Bill should be passed, from the 
country came the news that every-thing 
Was tending to uproar; that the houses 
of the enemies of reform had been gut- 
ted in some places; that, at others, 
houses had been set fire to; that every- 
where the yeomanry had resolved not to 
serve under enemies of reform ; that no 
man could tell what next was to happer: 
and that a pressure for gold instead of 
paper was expected in every part of the 
country. All this must have been sub- 
ject of deep meditation with him on the 
Monday. It must have been subject of 
meditation with the opposition Lords, 
“too ; for, when they met on the Mon- 
day evening, and when it was expeeted 
that they would have broached their 
plan of reform, they did nothing at all ; 
but they gave evident signs at not feel- 
ing very triumphantly at what thev had 

done. : 

In the House of Commons, on the 
sime evening, Lord Ebrington brought | 
forward his motion, the words of which 
will be found at the end of his speech, | 
which Lam about to insert, and which, 
as will be seen, was carried by a ma- 
jority so great as that of a hundred and 
thirteen ; a majority greater than that 
by which the Reform Bill itself had 
been carried. This motion had no 
other object than to pledge the House 
to stand by Lord Grey, and that pledge 
gave. I shall insert here only the 
speeches of Lord Esrineron on the 
one side aud of Peet on the other. 
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There was a fine speech by Mr. 9’Coy- 
NeLL; but I must content myself with 
selecting merely the matter which 
serves to show the state of the political 
parties and their views at this moment. 
When the reader has gone through 
these two speeches, he will please to 
follow me in my narrative and observa- 
tions. 





Lord Esrixcton then rose, and spoke 
nearly as follows :—Mr. Speaker, although I 
never rose to address you without experiencing 
a degree of difficulty and embarrassment ; 
it yet, might naturally have been expected, that 
on an occasion like this, that difficulty and that 
embarrassment would have been increased 
tenfold. But so momentous are the circum- 
stances under which the House is at present 
assembled, so awful is the crisis of public af- 
fairs under which I feel myself called upon to 
address you, that I must confess the sense of 
the importauce of the occasion supersedes all 
that private and personal feeling which has 
weighed so heavily on me at other periods, 
and gives me a degree of encouragement which 
I never before felt, in my bumble endeavour 
to perform the great and solemn duty which 
I have this night engaged to discharge. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Sir, | have, moreover, the satis- 
faction of knowing that the fate of the motion 
which I shall do myself the honour of submit- 
ting to the House will not be determined by 
any arguments which my feeble voice may 
urge in favour of its adoption. I am well 
aware that there are sitting around me many 
individuals of great and acknowledged ability, 
who have read the signs of the times, and who 
are “acquainted with the circumstances I 
which the country is placed much better than 
I can pretend to be, and who are ready to 
support me in the course which I humbly 
propose to take. ‘Their statements. and 
their arguments will give ten-fold force and 
impression to any-thing that I may be able to 
say on the subject. 1 have also, Sir, the 
satisfaction of knowing that the course which 
Iam about to recommend to this House }s 
simply a confirmation of that which they have 
already declared to be their opinion. (Hear, 
hear, hear,) And 1 am convinced that the 
House of Commons, which has had the virtue 
and the manliness to acknowledge its own de- 
ficiences, aud to pass a bill for its own reforma- 
tion, will not be at the predent time disposed to 
recede from maintaining its own consistency 
(hear, hear, tear); from vindicating its owt 
rights (hear, hear hear); and from redeeming 
those pledges which its members have 5° 
solemnly given to their constituents. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Sir, I do not devy that I am 
one of those by whom such pledges have been 

iven. I did iv edges for the paltry 
given. not give those pledges for , 
purpose of securing my seat in this House ; 
for I believe that if 


such only had been my 
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object, I might, from feelings of perhaps false 
delicacy and false pride, have considered the 
demand of such pledges as implying suspicion 
ef my conduct, and might have refused to 
give them. But I gave those pledges to the 
individuals whom I have the honour to repre- 
sent, because they all wished for the Reform 
Bill, akthough in my own opinion it did not 
go so far as I wished. But, Sir, although 
the bill does not go so far as I! wished, 
yet it appeared to me to unite the suffrages of 
a larger portion of the people of England in its 
favonr, than I had conceived it possible could 
have been accomplished by any measure that 
any set of men could hare devised. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Sir, before I proceed to the par- 
ticular subject of my motion, I shall take the 
liberty of calling the attention of the House 
to the circumstances under which my bon. 
Friends near me were called to administer the 
affairs of this country. I will not go iu- 
to the details of that appalling period— 
a period so appalling, that [alenoet despaired 
of the possibility of discovering any means by 
which society might be restored to its proper 
aud healthy state. In saying this, 1 have no 
wish to revert to any occurrence, for the pur- 
pose of throwing unnecessary odium on the 
predecessors of his Majesty's present govern- 
ment, But this I may atleast say, that with- 
out having recourse to force. without propos- 
ing any new penal enactment, his Majesty's 
government did succeed in restoring the tone 
and security of society, and in putting an end 
to the disturbances which prevailed through- 
out the southern counties of the kingdom ; and 
moreover, that they framed a measure, which, 
as I have before said, was satisfactory to a 
greater extent than could possibly have been 
auticipated, to those powerful and influential 
middle classes, among whom I am sorry to say 
were to be found many who were not exempt 
from the discoutent which previously pre- 
va@iled. But, Sir, hasthe Reform Bill, which 
Was agreed tu by this House after such long 
and such frequent discussions, has it prevented 
my honourable Friends from doing any-thing 
else for the Venefit of the country during the 
last twelve months? Have the poor of the 
country derived no benefit from the taking off 
the tax upon coals ahd candles? Has the 
moral, and thinking, and reflecting part of the 
community, no cause for satisfaction in the 
repeal of the Game Laws, which, io spite of 
the exertions of the humane and enlightened, 
had combined, session after session, to defy 
the strenuous’ and repeated attempts made to 
Procure their abolition? Has the suitor in 
Chancery gained nothing by the gizantic mea- 
Sures of that great man, of whuse almost 
Super-humaw eloquence in another place | 
will not speak—has the suitor in Chancery 
gained nothing by those gigantic efforts to 
Clear the Augean stable of all that accumu- 
lated load which has so long oppressed the 
Unfortunate suitor in that court ? ‘These, Sir, 
are some of the grounds ou which I think my 
hou. Friends near me have a right to claim 
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the support and confidence of the House. 
(Hear, hear.) I may, perhaps, be suspected 
of taking a partial view of the conduct of my 
hon. Friends, Undoubtedly long habits of 
private and public regard have grown out of 
that intimate knowledge which I have pos- 
sessed fur nearly a quarter of a century of the 
worth and integrity of my noble Friend below 
me. (Hear, hear.) But entertaining as I do 
this predilection for my noble Friend, I will 
not be of him, [ will not be of any man, the 
flatterer, or the unqualified panegyrist. Iam 
not, as we were tuld we were in former de- 
bates, I am not— 

‘¢ —. addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 
For, although I admire and respect my noble 
and hon. Friends, | am free to say that [ think 
their administration is justly chargeable with 
certain errors, which, however pure and ami- 
able their motives may be, have been most 
detrimental. I think, Sir, that in England, 
and in Ireland tov, there has been on their 
part too much halting between two opinions ; 
that there has been tvo great a disposition to 
conciliate those who uever can be conciliated 
by the acts of what | should call a liberal go- 
vernment (bear, hear); and that there have 
been some instances of their overlooking the 
claims of their old and tried friends, who had 
always given them their cordial and zealous 
support. (Hear, hear.) I think that my no- 
ble Friend has, in some things which he has 
done, and in other things which he has left 
undone, consulted more the unsuspicious 
kindness of his own generous nature than the 
exigency of public affairs and the necessity of 
supporting his own Government warranted ; 
and if lam not mistaken, my noble Friend 
has, during the last two or three days, re- 
ceived a pretty severe lesson on that score. 
(Loud cries of ‘hear, hear.) I trust he will 
fall into such errors no more. I trust that, if 
by the vote of this night—and on that vote the 
fate of the Government atid of the empire de- 
pends—! trust that, if by the vote of this night, 
and by the confidence reposed in him by this 
Huuse, my uoble Friend should preserve, as I 
trust in God he may (hear), his station at the 
head of the affairs of this country, he will 
hereafter abandon that too temporising policy 
which has in some instances marked the mea- 
sures of his administration. (Hear, hear.) 
This advice I trust my noble Friend will not 
despise; fur I can assure him that it is the 
opinion of many other staunch friends of the 
preseut Government. I feel the less scruple 
in expressing it as there is hardly any service 
which I am not prepared to perform for his 
Majesty’s Government, except that of taking 
au official situation under them. Sir, in 
speaking of the merits of my Boble Friend the 
Lord Chancellor, | omitted to state one or two 
things which redound as much to that noble 
and learned Lord’s honour as any of those 
matters which [ have described. 1 omitted to 


state that, with a generosity inferior only to 
his sense of public duty, he reduced the emo- 
luments of his situation to 7,000/.; emolu- 
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ments which arisiug from fees in bankruptcy, | I allude ; but, consistently with what is due 


in a former year accumulated as we hate been 
told to 23,0001. And in establishiug a Court 
of Bankruptcy he has refused, in compensa- 
tion of the sacrifice which he has made, any 
addition to his retiring pension. Sir, in as- 
serting the right of my noble Friend and my 
honourable Friends to the confidence of.the 
House and the country, I have put other mat- 
ters more forward thau the great measure, the 
loss of which we are considering to-night, 
because their services in those particulars are 
less generally known ; and because I wish to 
establish their claim to the confidence of the 
House, to that confidence which 1 am sure 
the country will echo, as well on their other 
measures as on that great and all-important 
measure, Without which I readily admit all the 
rest would be of no avail; and which, when- 
ever it takes effect, as I trust it will after no 
very long delay (hear, hear), if the people are 
orderly and quiet, and if his Majesty’s Go- 
veroment are firm and persevering (hear, 
hear), will consolidate and confirm all the 
other blessings of the British Constitution. 


Sir, in these remarks I have avoided saying | 


anything, aud in what remains [ shal! dwell as 


shortly as possible on what has passed in ano- | 


‘ 


ther place. (Hear, hear.) 1 can have vo wish, 
Jam sure I have no wish, to speak harshly of 
the Members of the other House of Parliament. 


There are many among them individuals, | 
who, I couceive, have takeo a most unfortue | 


mate and mistaken view of this great sub- 
ject, but who, | am sure, are as incapable of 
giving a dishonest or corrupt vote on any 


question as I hope Lam myself. The same | 


credit which I claim on such points, Iam 
willing, aud am indeed bound, to give to all 
who composed the receut majority of the House 
of Lords. (Hear, hear.) There was one of 


that majority, by far the most able, the most | 


eloquent, aud the most enlightened, of all the 
opponents of the measure—I am sure no one 
can mistake the individual to whom I allude; 
one to whom | am attached [here the noble 
Lord was much moved], not more by the ties 
of family connexion than by those of the 
greatest respect and affectiou; a man distin- 
guished by everything most amiable, by 


everything most honourable and disinterested | 


iu the humancharacter. (Hear, hear.) He, 
J am sure, has on this, as on every other occa- 
Sion in his life, beeu swayed by no other than 
than the purest and most patriotic motives ; 
by the cuuviction that in the course he was 
taking be was consulting that which has been 
the sule object of his political career—the best 
iuterests of his country, I say this of my no- 
ble friend ; and | am sure I am not disposed 
to speak disrespectfully or uvkindly of those 
who coincided with my uoble Friend in opi- 
nion. And I trust those of my honourable 
Friends who may follow me will allow me re- 
spectiuly to urge my earnest request that they 
will exercise the same forbearance. (Hear, 
bear.) I have practised this forbearance from 
the respect which I feel for the body to which 


to our Own opinion—consistently with what is 
due to the recorded sense of this House— 
consistently with what is due to the pledge 
which I have given to my constituents—con- 
sistently with what I conceive to be my duty 
to my country—I will, trespassing no longer 
upon your patience, move the following Reso- 
lution :—** That while this House deeply la- 
** meuts the recent fate of the Bill for reform. 
** ing the Representation, in favour of which 
** the opinion of the country stands unequivo- 
‘* cally pronounced, and which passed this 
‘* House after beiug matured by discussions 
**the most anxious aud laborious, it feels 
** called upon to re-assert its firm admiration 
‘of the principal and leading provisions of 
‘* that great measure; and of expressing its 
** confidence in the integrity, perseverance, and 
‘* ability of those Ministers who, in the intro- 





*« ducing and conducting of that measure, have 
** s0 well cousulted the best interests of the 
'* country.” (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Dunpbas, in a low tone of voice, 
| scarcely audible in the gallery, seconded the 
motion ; and expressed his hope that, by tak- 
ing this decided step, the House would con- 
tribute to the preservation of public tranquil- 
| lity. 

Sir Rosert Peet could but regret that the 
hon. and gallant Member shuuld think it ne- 
cessary to put a hypothetical case of establish- 
ing a government of the sword. (Hear, hear.) 
Such bypothetical assumptions of governments 
established of the sword was like the pouring 
of vil, of which the learned Meinber had just 
spoken, (cheers),—it was pouring the oil of 
the sword ou the stormy waves of our present 
discontent (cheers), when hunourable mem- 
bers said that they wished that the angry 
passions might be soothed, and that the ex- 
cited feelings of the people might be calmed. 
|He had meant to take no other part in this 
discussion than was necessary to vindicate 
his own consistency in the vote he should 
give, and he should not have departed from 
that determination, had uot the speeches 
lately made formed such a signal contrast to 
the specch of the noble Lord who opened the 
debate, aud the hov. Member who seconded 
the motion. The noble Lord meant by pro- 
| posing his resolution to pledge the majority 
+who had passed the bill to adhere to its prin- 
ciples. The noble Lord naturally expected 
that the Members who voted in that majority 
would vote for his resolution ; aud naturally 
perceived that those who voted against the bill, 
were precluded by that from acceding to his 
resolution. When the learned gentleman who 
had just spoken said vothing bad been uttered 
on the principle of the resolution, did he ~ 
pect, did the House expect, after the long d a 
cussion of what the honourable and — 
Gentleman called disgusting aud weary —, 
of the bill; did the honourable and learne 
Member expect that ou that occasion they 
were to renew the whole debate on the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reform? Those who 
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would now vote for the resolution had already | be most unfortunate if his Majesty had no 


proved their approbation of the principle of | 
reform ; aud he must consider it quite unne- 
cessary that those should again agitate the 
subject who had expressed their opinions by 
voting against the second reading of the bill. 
The object should rather be, to place the sub- 
jectat rest; and he did not think the agitation 
was likely to be calmed by again renewing 
the discussion. It would be more meet, un- 
der the present circumstances, to use the lan- 
guage of wise moderation. The great majority 
of the House bad no occasion to prove, by the 
present resolution, their attachment to reform ; 
and they would best support the constitution, 
and best secure their own view of being very 
muderate, and calming the excited feelings of 
the people on this important subject, by voling 
against the motion. Nothivg certainly which 
had happened should make him not adhere to 
that moderation he recommended. He could 
not forget that on the last time he had ad- 
dressed the House, he had expressed his satis- 
faction that no personal differences had taken 
place during the debate, and the noble Lord 
(Althorp’s) reply had expressed a hope that 
all animosity would be buried. He knew not 
what necessity there was now to revive ani- 
mosity. (Hear, hear.) It was not justified by 
the occasion on either side, either in defend- 
ing the Administration or in assigning the 
reasons in detail for withholding confidence 
from the Government. In stating some 
of the grounds fur withholding that confi- 
dence, be should avoid all acrimonious dis- 
cussion. If the majority thought it advisable 
to agree to a resolution to support the bill, 
in order to place it upon the records of the 
House, that was not the time fur him to enter 
into verbal criticism of the resolution, for 
which he certainly did not mean tv vote. 
He, however, doubted, under the circum- 
stances, if it were wise in the noble Lord to 
call ou the majority to agree to such a reso- 
lution, He thought the divisions on the bill 
asufficieut proof of the determination of the 
House to support the bill, without entering 
into any such resolution. That resolutiou 
called upon the House to affirm two proposi- 
Uons, not necessarily connected. ‘They were 
cailed upon to declare in favour of the Reform 
Bill, and to declare, at the same time, that 
bis Majesty’s Government was deserving of 
heir confidence. He thought it uuwise to 
callon the House to assent to the two propo- 
sitious in ove resolution, and it would be} 
‘hore Complimentary to his Majesty's Govern- 
Ment, as well as mure customary, to give ex 
Pression to the confidence of the House ina 
distinct resolution, Allow him to say to the 
hou, Gentleman opposite, that he had heard 
‘ts speech with great pleasure, and was only 
ae from giving it great praise by the 
thou ment the honourable Member had 
on eee to pay tohim ; but that speech 
whi aa iuguished by a tone of moderation 
ch the majority would do well to adopt. 








ue honourable Gentleman thought it would 


uther alternative to pass the bill but to create 
a number of Peers. He said that every other 
measure ought to be adopted in preference to 
that, and that such an alternative should be 
ouly had recourse to if all other means failed ; 
he was anxious that the House should not 
despair, aud thought that there was yet time 
to avoid the difficulty by meeting the Peers 
half-way. (Hear,hbear.) Butif he entertained 
any hope of that, was his course wise? Why, 
the resolution be proposed cut off all hope for 
ever of moving one step toward reconciliation. 
The honourable Gentleman has a strange 
policy, for while he recommends the House 
to go half-way, be recommends it steadily to 
adhere to the bill. (Cheers ) He hoped to 
meet the other House half-way, and he coun- 
selled the House of Commons not to move 
one step, (Cheers,.) The tone of the honour- 
able Gentleman's speech was that of mode- 
ration, but he supported a resolution which 
cut off all hopes of a compromise. (No, 
no.) Was it not evident that there was a 
contradiction between the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech and the resolution he supported ? 
Hon, Members must see that the resolution 
was a compulsory proposition. Another hore 
Gentleman had said that the provisions of the 
bill might have been modified, had it not been 
for the obstinacy of the opposition. (Hear, 
hear.) The Government certainly could not 
accept that defence. According to that, it 
was the troublesome opposition which pre 
vented the bill from being made perfect ; but 
the vote the House was called on to come to, 
implied that it had been improved by their 
obstinacy. It was urged, as one ground for 
the resolution, that the bill had been matured 
by discussions the most anxious and laborious, 
And the fault he had to find with the resolu- 
tion was, that it implied that this Bill was 
necessary to be adhered to, when an equally 
efficient measure might be introduced, which 
this resolution would preclude them from ac- 
cepting. Why pledge the House to the bill as 
it stood, and why exclude themselves from 
accepting another measure equivalent to that ? 
The resolution pledged the House to all the 
provisions of the bill—it pledged the House to 
the 104, clause. One of the many provisions, 
which was much insisted upon, and which 
was much objected to, was the uniform right 
of voting given to the 10/. householders, Nuw 
he had heard it stated, hecould nut say where 
or by whom, buthe bad heard it stated by @ 
person of high consideration, that the argue 
ments on the uniform right of voting had gone 
far to shake his mind, and he should be pre- 
pared to listen to extensive modifications. 
‘That was an importaut part of the bill, and 
most important if not restricted, The fram- 
ers of the bill had invested the right of vot- 
ing, and perhaps some plau might he accept- 
abie which would give that right to small 
towns at a lower rate, and restrict it to a 
higher reut in the larger towns. That right 
might be modified ; but if the’ House agreed 
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to the resolution, they would pledge them-| lamented some of the expressions, and the 
selves against any modification of the pro- | tone adupted by the hon. and learned Gentle. 


visions of the Lill. ‘They might pledge them- 


ciple cf the bill, but by pledging themselves to 
adhere to the provisions, they would prevent all 
improvement. On these grounds he objected 
to the resolution. He doubted the policy of 
the majority who had supported the bill, pledg- 
ing itself and the House to adopt the bill. 
He bad heard the hon. aud learned Gentleman 
complain of the weariness of discussions, 
while the resolution said that the bill had been 
matured by discussions the most anxious and 
Jaborious. The noble Lord’s resolution vin- 
dicated the pertivacious opposition, and on 
these grounds called ou the House. The re- 
svlution embraced two subjects—that of re- 
form, and confidence in the Governmeut. The 
House was called upon to express its coufidence 
in the integrity of the Ministers, their perse- 
verance, and their ability in. introducing the 
Reform Bill, and in conducting it through the 
House. He did not wish by any means to 
lower the character and weaken the power of 
the executive Government; and in expressing 
a difference of opinion from the resolution, he 
begged to be understood as not implying any 
doubt of the personal integrity or perseverance 
of the Ministers; neither did he express auy 
doubt of their ability in debates ; but without 
doubting their persoval integrity, their perse- 
verance, or their skill in debate, he might 
still be far from placing confidence in them as 
a Government. He could not, for example, 
extend bis approbation tothe mauner iu which 
they had introduced the Reform Bill, nor the 
time of introducing it, both of which were, iu 
his opinion, inconsistent with the interest of 
the country. The resolution praised their 
conduct on these points, and against that part 
of it he could give a couscientious vote. There 
were several other parts of their conduct 
which he did not approve of. Their repeal of 
the cual duties had his approbation ; but their 
foreign policy, which he would not enter into, 
was any-thing but favourable to the country ; 
but without stating all his objections to their 
policy, it was sufficient for him to say that the 
Government was not entitled to his confidence 
op account of the manner in which they had 
introduced and supported the Reform Bill. The 
hon. and learned Geutleman bert Macaulay) 
said, that refusing to acknowledge the priu- 
ciples of this bill, would expose us toa greater 
domestic danger than this couutry had ever 
before been exposed to. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to this state of do 

mestic danger, aud to the public opinion ou 
the subject, as a reason why the House should 
place confidence in his Majesty’s Government, 
as a means of continuing aud repressing this 
agitation. (Hear.) But when a looked at 
the extent to which the bill went, the time it 
was introduced, and the means by which its 
temporary success was iusured (hear, hear), 
he was doubtful how much of the damage had 
been caused by the Government itself, He 


| man, and his observations on the present 
selves, if they pleased, to adhere to the prine | state of domestic danger. 
| honourable Gentleman 


Why did the 
seek, by stating 
strange principles, and exaggerating diffi- 
culties, to increase that danger? Why did he 
seek to augment dangerous passions on dan- 
gerous topics? (Cheers.) He mustsay, that 
the eloquence of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man not unfrequently got the better of his 
judgment; and now and then, when there 
was some semblance of argument in his de- 
clamation, when it was examined, it was 
found to make rather against than for his side 
of the question. Then the hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the House of Commons was 
renerally, in relation to the House of Lords, 
inthe right, and the bills it had sent up tothe 
Lords, though at first refused, were afterwards 
assented to ; butif the House of Commons had 
this general means of persuading or compel- 
ling the House of Lords to adopt its views, 





what became of that part of the ion. Member's 
-argument which wentto state, that the House 
'of Commons was dependent on the House of 
| Lords ? Did not that prove that the two 
| Houses were independent, co-ordinate powers, 
aud that the opinion of the House of Commons 
generally prevailed? (Hear.) He was sorry 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, in talk- 
ing of danger, had again introduced menaces 
into his speech (hear, hear)—that he had 
thought it right to menace the House of Lords. 
The hon. and learned Geutleman’s whole ar- 
gument turved upon the principle of iutole- 
rance—I am right, and youare wrong. That 
was the whole of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s assumption. (Hear.) He thought, how- 
ever, that he was supported by physical power, 
and then he said, ** You must give way. 
(Cheers.) Could he not think that he was 
addressing high and honourable men, who 
were capable of heing influenced by reason 
aud argument; and would it not have been 
more to expect to influence the decision of the 
other House by reasoning than: by threats— 
that if they did not pass the bill they should be 
proscribed and extled like the nobility ns 
France? (Cheers.) The hon. and learne 
Gentleman says, that it is important to pro- 
duce tranquillity ; and, therefore, he voted for 
the resolution of the noble Lord; but, if be 
wished for tranquillity, would he call wpon te 
| House to euter into a pledge which ou 
‘hopes, perhaps encouraged discontent, 40° 
kept alive agitation ? The hou. Member — 
dulged in prophecies; aud he never hear 

prophecies more likely to realize themselves, 
than those of the hon. and learned Member. 
Instead of calliug on the people to demand a 
bill, why not enjoin them to rest satisfied “ 
contented? Why encourage discontent 40 
dissatisfaction ? Why tell the people how 
they might resist the Jaw eye the aor 
and learned Gentleman did ? e hon. a0 


learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) had . 
luded to the state of the metropolis, when 
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infamous attack had been made upon the life that a majority had a fixed determination to 
of the Prime Minister, and that Prime Minis-, support the bill, but a determination tv sup- 
ter the Duke of Wellington; an act of the) port the law; and that all lauguage which 
ases vratituage anc 1@ greates “Ked- | tended to lofluence the passions o 1@ peop 

basest ing j i tl reatest wicked- | tended t flu the | fel le 


pess. The hon. and learned Geutleman had 
alluded to the intended attack on the Duke of 
Wellington. [Mr. Macaulay intimated that 
he had not alluded to any such thing.) No, 
it was the honourable Member for Kerry ke 
was alluding to; but when that hon, Mem- 
ber had spoken of the base attack to be made 
on the life of the Duke of Wellington, not in- 
deed by the middle classes, but by the lowest 
classes, the hon. and learned Member for 
Calne had explained how they might avoid 
the penalties of the law, and avoid paying the 
taxes. (Hear.) Was not that exciting the 
passions of the people? (Hear, hear.) The 
hon. aud learned Gentleman deplored the ex- 
cesses of the people and their readiness to re- 
sist the law, and said it was hardly necessary 
to make a speech directing them how to show 
their hostility. He would also say a few 
words to the other hon, and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shiel), who bad imitated the hon. 
and learned Geutleman, but had fallen below 
him. He would not follow tbe hon, and 
learned Gentleman, being warned by his ex- 
ample that the ambition to make a great 
attempt does not ensure success. (Cheers.) 
The sentences of the hou. and learned Gentle- 
man bore the marks of much labour, and were 
a credit to his industry. He had given the 
House several old stories, and amoug others 
that of the Sybil, and ou her he thought the 
House had already drawn often enough durmg 
these debates; and he hoped that the rules of 
the House concerning females would, in fu- 
ture, be extended to her, and she would not 
be suffered again to be present at the debates. 
(A laugh.) There was another female meu- 
tioned by Burke of whom the hou. aud learned 
Member reminded him. Mr. Burke said that 
some persons who imitated the contourtions of 
the Pythian Goddess thought they bad caught 
her inspiration. (Cheers and laughter.) The 
hon, and learned Gentleman thought the 
whole essence of Toryism might be con- 
densed into one short word, and that short 
word was East Retford. (A laugh.) He 
Wished his honourable Frieud, the Mem- 
ber for Hertford, were present, for he could 
tell the honourable aud learned Member 
that he proposed extending the franchise of 
East Retford to Bassetlaw, and it was rather 
singular that the hovourable and learned 
Member should have selected the act of a good 
old Whig to designate the party of the Tories. 
(A laugh.) He hoped he had uot said one 
word to add to the excitement which existed 
on the subject to which the resulution referred, 
which it was his wish to calm. He under- 
stood that his Majesty’s Government were to 
retain office; that they still enjoyed the con- 
fidence of their Sovereign, and still hoped to 
carry the bill. There was one thing he 


thought certain—that they were the truest 
friends to their country who proclaimed, not 


—all measures which tended to excite theice 
hopes, would ouly end in greater disappoint- 
meutto all. hey ought not to refer to the 
possibility—they ought not to teach the people 
that it was easy to refuse the payment of taxes 
—they ought not to exaggerate the amount of 
public meetings, and encourage others. It 
was Casy enough to say that 150,000 men as- 
sembled here and 40,000 there, but before 
such assertions were made individuals ought 
to be correct as to the facts, for such state- 
meuts Jed men to meet in other places; aud 
such meetings do not take place, though for a 
legal object, without exciting apprehensions in 
the well-disposed, aud without exposing the 
public peace to danger. Great masses of men 


could not mect without exciting apprehension. 








He wished that honourable Members would 
waru the peo; le of the consequences of diso- 
beying the law, particularly of refusing to pay 
the taxes. The whole community was deeply 
interested in preserving obedience to the law. 
It was not for the advantage of the few, but 
for the benefit of us all; and those mad pro- 
ceedings now talked of would paralyse in- 


dustry, suspend commerce, and inflict the 


most grievous injury on the lowest classes. 
Again be would say, that the people should be 
informed that the privileges of the peers, 
which were uow so lightly brought into dis- 
cussion, were not conferred on the peers for 
the gratification of their personal vanity— 
they were not so much personal privileges, 
as privileges conferred for the benetit of the 
whole community, and which had ou several 
occasions been uselul to the people them- 
selves. The independence of the peers was a 
guarantee and security to the liberties of the 
people, and traaquillity would be best preserved 
by respecting their rights. He did not like to 
trust himseif on this subject of excitement; 
but wheu he considered the influence of the 
Goverument, he was persuaded that if the 
same means were employed to excite ar 
opinion against the peerage which had been 
employed on the subject of reform, it would 
not be difficult to produce a very strong dis- 
like to it. In conclusion, the right honourable 
Gentleman declared that all who had voted 
for the Reform Bill would probably vote for 
the resolution, while all who had opposed the 
bill were bound iu consistency to vote against 
the resolution. (Hear.) 

Lord Esuincton replied.—The House di- 
vided — 

For the Motion......+++.. 329 
Agaiust ...cccecseesecee. 198 


_ 


Majority.. e@eeeee® 131 





I beg the reader to observe that part 
of the speech of Peel where he speaks 
of a readiness to new-model the bill as 
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far as relates to the ten-pound house- 
holders in great towns. He manifestly 
alludes to the speech of Brougham ; 
and that drew from Lord Au.taoxp, in 
answer to Peer, a declaration similar to 
that of Lord Grey; namely, that he 
would not retain office for an hour if 
not permitted to carry this bill without 
any diminution of its efficiency. 

[n the meanwhile, the great parishes 
were meeting in hundreds of thousands ; 
the Guild-hall, with the citvof London, 
had been choked up with people all the 
day; every-where, resolutions and ad- 


dresses were passed and about to pass, | 


declaring that the parties would not pay 
taxes if Lord Gary could not retain his 
place; great discontent began to show 
itself, that the King had not come to 
London at once to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment and to take measures for carrying 
the bill. ‘This last circumstance excited 
a degree of uneasiness that it is not 
possible to describe. No one knew what 
to think: all seemed to fear that the 
King would be prevailed upon, by false 
representations, to break with his Minis- 
ter; or, at least, to do that which alone 
could now retrieve the affairs of the 
Government, and give the country a 
chance of tranquillity. At this juncture 
(Monday afternoon), it was announced 
that Lord Grey had departed for 
Windsor ; so that every one expected 
to hear, the next morning, the result of 
this momentous conference. ‘This re- 
sult was not known until the afternoon 
of Tuesday, when it was noised all over 
the town that the Minister had hada 
conference of two hours with the King ; 
that the King remained firm in his ad- 
herence to his Minister and the bill ; 
and that, as a proof of the correctness of 
this statement, Lord Howr, Chamber- 
Jain to the Queen, had been dismissed 
from his office. This news gave great 
and universal satisfaction, and, in some 
measure, counterbalanced the tidings 
from the country, in several parts of 
which, particularly Derby and Notting- 
ham, very alarming. disturbances were 
going op, attended with fatal conse- 
quences to life well as to property. 

It is impossible that I should know 
any-thing at all of the fact; but it is 
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‘also impossible that I should not think 
it likely that Lord Grey went to Wind- 
‘sor for the purpose of tendering his 
resignation in case the King should de- 
itermine not to create, if necessary for 
that purpose, a sufficient number of 
_ peers to carry the bill. It is impossible 
not to believe that there had been those 
| difficulties, those objections to this creas 
tion, mentioned in the above paragraph 
| quoted from the Courter, It is impos- 
sible not to believe this. The age of 
|the King ; various other circumstances, 
rendered it next to impossible that Lord 
Grey should not have found these diffi- 
culties to exist ; and if he did find them, 
it became him to overcome them, if that 
were possible. He might, and, if he 
had been more concerned about himself 
than about the King and the country, 
he would, have quitted his post, leaving 
the intolerable toil behind him; or be 
brought back to his post again on the 
shoulders of the people: this is what an 
indolent or a vain man would have done. 
It is what many a brave man would have 
done, too, and which he might have 
done without imputation of blame. 
Lord Grey chose the really virtuous 
course ; to go to his Majesty, to repre- 
sent to him the dangers with which he 
was surrounded, to point out to him the 
means of avoiding those dangers; and 
to induce him to adopt those means. 
We do not know, indeed, that his Ma- 
jesty had been at all shaken in his pur- 
pose ; and, not knowing it, we ought 
not to adopt the belief; but, while we 
pass no censure upon the King, even 
supposing him to have been beset and 
to have been shaken in his purpose, we 
‘can never enough applaud the wise and 
virtuous course of Lord Grey, who 
might, by a contrary line of conduct, by 
flinging up his post, and leaving the King 
in the hands of others, have thrown the 
whole kingdom into confusion, while he 
himself would have been, in a short time, 
brought back again in triumph, and 
have seen all his opponents under his 
feet. This was the path of ambition; 
and it was one, too, that he might 
have pursued without exposing him 
to censure. He chose the other course, 








‘the course of peace’to the country ab 
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safety to the King; and for this he 
merits the everlasting gratitude of both. 
He had been extremely ill-treated ; he 
had been abused by his open enemies ; 
he knew well what was their ground of 
reliance ; he had seen Lornpv Howe vote 
against him, and then hasten back to 
the Court; he had heard the speech of 
Brovucuam and his declaration that he 
did not care if he offended him ; he had 
had quite enough to fill him with dis- 
gust and resentment ; quite enough; and 
he had in his hands all the means of 
obtaining instant revenge on all the 
parties that he saw combined against 
him. He mastered his just resentment ; 
and yet he maintained his own honour. 

We are now arrived at Tuesday even- 
ing, having learned, in the course of the 
day, that Nottingham Castle, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Newcasrtie, 
had been burnt by the people. On 
Tuesday evening the. House of Lords 
met; when there arose a very angry 
discussion, or, rather, a downright 
quarrel, brought on by the Bisnor of 
Exrerrer. The bishops had exposed 
themselves, by their voting on the bill. 
In the list of the majority and minority, 
which I have inserted below, it will be 
seen that twenty-one of the English 
bishops voted against the bill and two 
voted for it. But, besides this, we are 
to observe, that there were seventeen 
English bishops, out of the twenty- 
six Who voted against the bill; that 
there are only four Jrishk bishops who 
sit in the House of Lords, as the repre- 
sentatives of the whole eighteen Irish 
bishops ; and that the whole of these 
four voted against the bill. So that 
there were but two bishops out of the 
forty-four that voted for the bill; the 
four Irish bishops having voted against 
it, as the representatives of the Irish 
eighteen. This is a very memorable 
thing; this is a matter to be borae in 
mind ; and, therefore, I shall here put 
down all the particulars; the namcs of 
the bishops as well as of their dioceses ; 
for these gentlemen are everlastingly 
changing about ; and one who is Bishop 
of Gloucester to day, is Bishop of Litch- 
field to-morrow. For instance, Carr 
was Bishop of Chichester a little while 








ago; but he is now Bishop of Worces- 
ter. I will therefore put down all the 
names of Bishops. And here they are. 


VOTED AGAINST THE BILL. 
Canterbury .- William Howley 


Durbam -» William Van Mildert 
Wiuchester «+ Charles Richard Summer 
Salisbury «- Thomas Burgess 
Bath and Wells.. George Heury Law 
Rochester .. George Murray 
Litchfield -» Henry Ryder 
Peterborough .. Herbert Marsh 
Lincoln -- John Kaye 
St. Asaph »- William Carey 
Bangor .. Christopher Bethell 
Bristol e+ Robert Gray 
Carlisle «> Hugh Perey 
Liandaff e+ Edward Coppleston 
Oxford es Richard Bagot 
Gloucester .. James Henry Monck 
Exeter «+ Heury Phillpotts 
IRISH. 
Tuam «+ Poer Trench 
Leighlin «- Thomas Erington 
Cloyue e+ John Brinkley 
Cork «. Samucl Kyle 
KEPT AWAY AND DID NOT SEND 
PROXY. 
York e» Edward Harcourt 
London .. James Blomfield 


Hereford .. Israel Huntiogford 
Ely .. Boywer Edward Sparke 
St. David's .. John Banks Jenkinson 
Worcester .. Robert James Carr 
Chester .. John Bird Sumner 


VOTED FOR THE BILL. 
.. Henry Bathurst 
ee Dr. Maltby. 


Norwich 
Chichester 


It is very clear, therefore, that the 
Bishops were the cause of the loss of 
the Bill; for, if the twenty-one had 
voted the other way, there would have 
been a majority of one in favour of the 
bill: if these ministers of peace had 
thought proper thus to act there would 
have been peace and harmony, instead 
of trouble and danger all over the king- 
dom. But, this is not all; for, there 
were seven of the English Bishops you 
see, who kept away, and who did not 
send their proxies. If they were ill, 
they could have sent their proxies for 
the bill in like manner as the Bishop of 
Norwich did, Their keeping away, 
therefore, does not in the smallest degree 
alter the public impression with regard 
to their conduct. . 

Now for the quarrel before-mentioned, 
which took place in the House of Lords, 








on 
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on Tuesday night. 
senting a petition from a place in Suffolk 
bordering on Cambridgeshire, and com- 
plained of grinding oppression on the 
part of the Dean and Chapter of Ely, 
who, as stated by the petition, not con- 
tent with the tithes that they have 
heretofore received, have conjured up a 
new and most oppressive claim. I shall 
now insert the debate, which will speak 
for itself, and which I take from the 
Morning Chronicle. 





Lord Kine had two petitions to present on 
a different subject from that of the Reform 
Bill. Both petitions were in favour of the 
Prescription Bill introduced by the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, but which was 
likely to be strangled in this Session as it had 
been in the last. One of the petitions was 
from the owners and occupiers of lauds to the 
extent of 5000 acres in the county of Suffolk ; 
and they prayed thatthe Bill might. speedily 
ass, as otherwise they woukl be continually 
Scenane with suis for tithes, as they bad re- 
cently been, after an exemption for ceuturies. 
The petitioners stated, that the lands which 
they hold had belonged to the Priory of: the 
Isle of Ely, and as such had been exempted 
from the payment of tithes; and that they 
had remained exempt for several centuries, 
till suits for tithes were recently commenced 
against them by the Dean and Chapter of 
Ely, who were Lords of the Manor, iv which 
lawsuits the petitioners had expended 5000/. 
The Dean and Chapter had lately granted a 
new lease to their own steward of the manor, 
by the terms on which it was taken he was 
bound to prosecute these suits. The Dean 
and Chapter had also taken fines from them 
on the renewal of their rights, as if the Lords 
had been exempt from the payment of tithes, 
aud had appointed a Vicar of the parish who, 
as might be expected, was a non-resident and 
a pluralist. This disturbance of the ancient 
order of things then came from the clergy, 
who professed to be averse to all changes, and 
to be desirous that every-thing should remain 
unchaoged, but who, when their own inter- 
ests were concerned, became the arch dis- 
turbers, (Hear, hear.) The other petition 
was to the same eifect, from a place in Ire- 
land. 

Lord E.trenporoucn: He thought it his 
duty to call the attention of the House to an 
expression which the noble Lord had used 
with respect to the clergy. The noble Lord 
had said that they were the arch-disturbers 
when their own iuterests were concerned, 
although under otber circumstances they were 
adverse toall change. But the more that he 
saw of the conduct of the clergy, the more he 
was convinced there was the grussest injustice 
in making such a charge against them. Even 
they themselves had lately come forward with 


It arose upon pre-' 
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measures of improvement and amendment. 
He knew the abilities and kindness and ex. 
cellent disposition of his noble Friend, but 
really these constant attacks on the clergy 
had a tendency to detract from the position 
which his noble Friend ought to hold in that 
House, and very much disparaged him. 

Lord Kina thanked his uoble Friend for 
the good opinion which he entertaived of him 
in some respects; but yet he must still say 
that the complaints in the petition from Suf- 
folk were well founded. ‘They had enjoyed 
the exemption from the payment of tithes for 
centuries, and now they were disturbed, not 
by laymen, but by the Dean and Chapter 
of Ely. The clergy there were the disturbers 
of the existing order of things, and if the 
Prescription Bill should not pass, the griev- 
ance would become intolerable, and the 
strongest odium would be excited against the 
clergy generally. ‘The petitions from Ireland 
prayed for a speedy passiug of the bill, as 
delay was a bonus and a premium on law- 
suits. 

Lord Surrietp: Being warmly attached 
to the Church of England, be bad frequently 
suggested to his noble Friend (Lord King) to 
abstain from these attacks on the Clergy and 
the Church; but he confessed that what had 
taken place withiu these few days had caused 
some change iu his opinion respecting the 
general body of the right reverend prelates, 
although his attachment to the Established 
Church remained as strong as ever. But he 
felt that he owed some apology to his noble 
Friend, for he thought that the conduct of the 
right rev. Prelates did call for some observa- 
tion. He certainly did not come prepared to 
make any such observation, for he had not 
been aware of the petitions to be presented by 
bis noble Friend, nor of the observations 
which he intended to make on presenting 
them. He had always considered the exist 
ence of the right rev. Prelates in this House 
as liable to one objection, as they always 
threw almost the whole weight of their body 
into the scale of Government. (Hear, hear, 
from the Opposition benches.) He would pre- 
sently show how he meant to apply that ob- 
servation. The right rev, Prelates, in a firm 
and close phalanx, lent their weight to the 
Government, and this led him to observe that 
the right rev. Prelates always did so when the 


Government was arbitrary and oppressive ; 
but that the very instaut that a liberal me 
vernment came into power, and propose 


liberal and beneficial measures, the right rev. 
Prelates voted against them. 

The Earl of CARNnanvon rose to order. It 
was decidedly disorderly for any noble Lord 
to arraigu the conduct and motives of other 
Lords because they happened to vote contrary 
to the opinion aud vote of him who made the 
charge. There would be an end to all free- 


dom of discussion and decision if this were t? 
be allowed. p 

The Lorp CHancetitor:—He bad yea 
taunted for uot taking care to keep order, 0U 
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but he could only give his advice, which he 
would now give, et valeat quantum. ‘To refer 
to any speech that had been made in the course 
of a former debate was uot strictly according 
to order, but still it was often done, and over- 
looked. But to arraign the motives of any 
noble Lords in voting as they did, was cer- 
tainly contrary to all rule and order. (Hear.) 
But he did not hear that his noble Frind im- 
puted any sinister or bad motives to the right 
reverend Prelates in voting as they did, but 
merely stated the fact, and his opinion that 
this might prove injurious to the church es- 
tablishment, of which he was a firm and 
steadfast friend. It was in that view that his 
noble Friend made observations on the con- 
duct of the right reverend Prelates, and nei- 
ther they nor any noble Lords were exempt 
from observation, both here and in anotber 
place. The right reverend Prelates did not 
waut to be exempted from observation. They 
courted observation. The right reverend 
Prelates had no doubt acted with the greatest 
disinterestedness. (Hear, hear.) Good God! 
to impute to the right reverend Prelates that 
they acted from selfish and interested motives! 
No, they had with the utmost disinterested- 
ness acted against the present Government. 
(Loud cries of hear, hear.) They thought of 
tripping-up the present Government (hear, 
hear) ; they bad a right to do so (hear); and 
it could not be imputed to them that they were 
actuated by selfish motives when they acted 
against the present Government, and at- 
tempted to trip it up, and probably thought 
that they had tripped it up. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord ELLeNnsorouGn rose to order. The 
noble and learned Lord had risen to give his 
opinion on a point of order, and now he was 
treating them with a speech from himself, 

Earl Grey :—He hoped the House wonld 
allow him te say a few words on the point of 
order. He had often had occasivn to advert 
to the very great inconvenience attending 
these disenssions when they took place, 
merely on the occasion of preseuting petitions. 
Itappeared to him that his noble Friend (Lord 
Suffield) had rather overstepped the bounds of 
order: but withont giving any positive 
opinion on the subject, he put it to the con- 
sideration of bis noble Friend whether he 
vught to persevere in a course which could be 
attended with no advantage, and was sure to 
be very inconvenient. The discussion could 
lead tono good. 

Lord Surrietp:—If he was out of order, 
he was very sorry for it. Certainly he bad 
net come prepared to make any observations 
on the conduct of the right reverend Prelates. 
He had not been aware of the intention of his 
noble Friend tu present these petitions, nor 
had he been aware of any observations which 
he intended to make on presenting them, but 
he felt that he ought to take the opportunity 
of apologising to his noble Friend. He did 
hot question the motives of the right reverend 
Prelates, though he had thought that he was 
'n perfect order in makitg some observations 





on their vote. Their motives were, no doubt, 
excellent. He had only observed on the 
matter of fact, that the right reverend Prelates 
had, for the first time, voted against the Go- 
yernment, when that Government happened 
to be a liberal one. He had stated the fact, 
without arrainging the motives of the right 
reverend Prelates ; but if he was in any degree 
out of order, he begged leave to apologise to 
the House. 

The Bishop of Lonpon was aware of the 
inconvenience Of entering upon these discus- 
sions, on ocecasion of presenting petitions ; 
and he was avefse to prolonging this discus- 
sion. But there was one expression used by 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wovolsack, 
upon which he was anxious to say a few words. 
He had himself given neither opinion nor vote 
on the subject of the important measure lately 
before the House; but when the noble and 
learned Lord said that the Bishops desired to 
trip up the Government, he must say that no 
such thoughts had ever entered into their 
minds. The Bishops had no reason to wish 
that the present Government should be tripped 
up. They bad no reason to complain of the 
present Ministers, who had always shown a 
disposition to consult the best interests of the 
church ; and even the noble and learned Lord 
himself had introduced, or promised a mea- 
sure, which was of great advantage to the 
church, Setting aside the Reform Bill, the 
Bishops had no reason to complain of the pre- 
sent Ministers ; andas to the vote of the gene- 
ral body of the Bishops on that bill, whatever 
might be said as to the wisdom of that vote, 
the prelates were clear as to their integrity 
and siucerity. (Hear.) 

The Bishop of LuanbDarr: His own frame 
of mind in regard to this bill had been very 
much like that of the noble Earl (quere Had- 
dington), who had pronounced a splendid eu- 
logium on the late Mr. Canning. He had 
been most anxious to find reasons which 
might enable him, consistently with bis own 
sense of duty, to vote for the second reading. 
That had been the state of his mind. He had 
been anxious to vote for the second reading, 
but could not find reasons to enable him to do 
so. He had been convinced that the bill could 
not pass, and then the motion for the second 
reading was the only une on which they would 
have an opportunity of intimating their sin- 
cere and conscientious opinion on the mea- 
sure. As to the imputations insinuated, if not 
expressed, that they had voted from interested 
and selfish motives, he regarded them as idle 
sounds—as mere echoes of the discordant 
noises with which they had been assailed on 
their entrance into thut House. (Hear.) 

The Bishop of Exerer: The Bishops had 
not opposed the measure because it was the 
measure ofa liberal Administration, but be- 
cause in their consciences they could not ap- 
prove of it; and they were ready to brave the 
censure of the mob, even when urged and in- 
stigated by those whose duty it was to restrain 
these ebullitions of the mob—those who ought 
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to uphold and maintain all the institutions of | he would not deserve to be visited. But he 


the country. And now they were to be told 


repeated, that there was no truth in the im- 


that they always supported an arbitrary Go- | putatiou, nor shadow or colour of truth. He 
verument, but voted against the Government | denied the charge. He had done nothing but 


when it acted on free principles, and intro- 
duced liberal measures. He defied any of the 
accusers of the Bishops to show a single in- 
stance in which they had voted from interested 
und selfish motives, although they had been 
outrageously insulted by a person holding the 
highest station in office! If he was wrong in 
being so warm, he trusted that the occasion 
would be some apology for him. A trumpery 
petition was presented, and that occasion was 
taken to hold out that the clergy, who pro- 
fessed to be averse to all change, were 
the greatest disturbers of existing rights 
and institutions, and were spoken of with sar- 
casm and insult, as being interested and 
selfish, and engaged in a conspiracy against 
liberty. 

Earl Grey: This was the most unfounded 


accusation that he bad ever heard brought | 


forward against any Ministers by any Member 
of the Bench of Bishops. (Hear, hear.) 
Whether the attack was personal to himself, 
or Was meant to apply to his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack, he did uot know; 
but when the Right Reverend Prelate said that 
they (the Ministry), or some of them, had 
spoken of the Bench of Bishops with reproba- 
tien and sarcasm, he would ask the Right 
Reverend Prelate whether, in the few words 
that he had spoken, there was avy-thing like 
reprobation or sarcasm? As to the annoy- 
ances that the Right Rev. Prelates might have 
received from the people, he and his colleagues 
had done every-thing in their power to prevent 
such annoyances, both as regarded the Right 
Rev. Prelates and others whose votes were 
most likely to expose them to such aunoyances; 
aud he asked the Right Rev. Prelate whether 
he meant to say that he (Earl Grey) had ever 
done any- thing to excite and encourage such 
annoyances? The Right Rev. Prelate had 
said that a person in the highest station in 
office had insulted and vilified the Church. 
Now he was in what was generally considered 
as the highest station in office; and he asked 
the Right Rev. Prelate whether he alluded to 
him or to his noble and learned Frieud on the 
woolsack? But to which ever of them the 
Right Rev. Prelate alluded, sure he was that 
to neither of them could the accusation be ap- 

lied with justice or truth. (Loud cheers.) 
Sut, not cuntent with this, the Right Rev, 
Prelate, with a warmth which ditile became the 
garb that he wore, had been so grossly unjust 
as to accuse them of being exciters and insti- 

ators of a mob to vilify aud insult the Right 

ev. Prelates. (Hear.) To that hecould only 
reply, that be repelled the imputation with 
the utmost contempt aud indignation. There 
was not a syllable of truth in it (hear, hear) ; 
aod he could describe it in no other terms 
than as the foulest calumny. If he could be 
capable of excitivg aud instigating a mob, 
there were no terms of reprobation with which 








what he was justified and bound to do in the 
discharge of his duty in that House. Instead 


of exciting and encoureging a mob against 


the right rev. Prelates, and any other lords 
who had voted against the measure, he had 
exerted all the powers of Government to pro- 
tect them, however hostile to him their vote 
might be. That vote they had a right to give 
if they chose it, and he never meant to ques- 
tion that right. He therefore called on the 
right rev. Prelate to state the evidence on 
which he rested so foul an imputation. In all 
his observations, he had shown the greatest 
respect for the right. rev. Prelates, and was a 
firm friend to the Established Church of Eng- 
laud; and he still respected the right rev. 
Prelates as a body, notwithstanding the most 
improper speech, aud the foul aspersions of 
the right rev. Prelate who spoke last. (Loud 
cheering.) 

The Bishop of Exeter: He was ready, on 
being thus called upou to produce the evidence 
ou which he rested his assertions. He wished 
to premise, however, that he imputed no im- 
proper motives to the noble Earl, however he 
might disapprove of his language. It might 
be irregular to refer to what took place ona 
former debate ; hut when thus called upon, he 
might be allowed to produce his proof. Oa 
the first night of the debate on the Reform 
Bill, the noble Earl was pleased to call on the 
Bishops seriously to consider what would be 
their condition in the estimation of the coun- 
try in case they voted against the measure. 
The noble Ear! had put this in such a way as 
it he meant to induce the Bishops to vote for 
the measure, from a dread of the odium which 
they would encounter, in case they voted 
against it. This, whatever might be the 
uoble Earl's intent, was to call on them by a 
menace, to vote for the bill, aud it had a 
tendency to excite the people ogee the bench 
of Bishops. The noble Karl had called upon 
them under a threat to vote for the measure, 
and he hadassumed the character of a prophet, 
and called upou them to set their house in order. 
The uoble Earl did not indeed couclude the 
sentence. That he had left for themselves to do. 
but, at the saine time, the meaning was clear 
that destruction to the House was threatened. 
‘The nobie Earl bad also reminded them that 
certain important questions were uader con- 
sideration, of which the decision might be fa- 
vourable or unfavourable as the vote might 
What were thése questions and where were 
they under consideration? Was it before the 
members of the Government, or was itin Par- 
liament that they were-under. consideration ? 


Did the noble mean that schemes rad 
plunder were iu agitation, which mi ? 
affected by the. conduct of the 
Whatever was meant, they had.not. 


their conduct to be affected hy such. 
but had voted as their consciences aud sense 
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of duty had dictated. What he said was, that !charge, which was nothing better than a 
the language of the noble Earl had a tendency | calumnious aspersion, for which there was not 
to expose the Bishops to odium iu the eyes of | the slightest foundation in any-thing that he 
the people, and to instigate the people against | (Earl Grey) had ever said or dove. 


them; and this was the echo of what others 
had suggested, forthe very same language | 
was held by the public journals, which hai | 
assailed the Bishops because they had done 
their duty. (Hear, hear.) The Bishops, at 
the time of the Revolution, had opposed an 
arbitary government, when they found them- 
selves called upon to act in self defence. This 
was the first time since the Revolution that 
the Beuch of Bishops, as a body, opposed a 
great weasure of Government; and yet they 
were threatened and menaced for having 
doue so in compliance with their own sense ol 
duty. 

Earl Grey: If any part of his speech on the 
first night of the debate on the Reform Bill 
had given offence to the right rev. Prelate, be 
ought to have commented on it at the time, 
and then he would have answered. But the 
right rev. Prelate’s proof corresponded but very 
little with his assertions, for the right rev. 
Prelate had said, that Ministers hud encouraged 
and instigated the mob to annoy them. 

The Bishop of Exerer: No, he had not 
used such an expression. He did not recol- 
lect that he had said so. 





Earl Grey: He certainly did understand 
that the right rev. Prelate had said that the 
Ministers or some of them had encouraged and | 
excited a mob against them. But certainly the | 
right rev. Prelate did say, that they had assailed 
the Bishops in the language of outrage and | 
insult, and how did ‘he make out this by proof? 
his right rev. Prelate had said, that he had 
on the first day of the debate on the Reform 
Bill addressed them in a tone of menace. He 
had certainly addressed them iv a tone of 
warniug, but notof menace, He had put it 
to them as he had put it to other noble Lords, 
to consider the consequences of opposing a 
ineasure, upon the passing of which the pab- 
lic mind was so much bent, net meaning to 
call on them to surreuder their congciences, or 
to vote any otherwise than as their sense of 
duty preseribed. He did put it to the right 
rev. Bench to look at the state of the country 
carefully, aud.to consider well before they de- 
cided how they should vote; but this he had 





doue, not in the language of, insult and out- 
rage, but in terms of the greatest respect, and | 
as a decided friend of the cburch. He abso- 
lutely could uot conceive what the right-rev. 
Prelate meant wheu he said that he had ad- 


dressed them in the language of insult. He) 
had put it 10 them whether they ought not to | 


vote for a great measure of reform ; and had 
expressed his joy at thecireumsiance that some 
of themselves had appreciated the times, and 
bad introducedameasures of reform aud amend- 
ment. {f the right rev. Prelate hart taken his 
objection at the time, be*would then  bave 
auswered and explained ;- but iustead of that, 
the ri wer, Coe eee said nothing at the 


- 





time, but can afterwards with a general 


The Duke of Wetiincron : The whole of 
this discussion had arisen on the question 
whether a petition against the payment of 
tithes should be laid on the table; and the 
clergy were censured by a noble Lord, because 
they asked for that which was justly due to 
them. Another noble Lord had assailed the 
Bishops, because they who had always voted 
for an arbitrary government, had now voted 
against a liberal one. He called on the noble 
Lord to say what he meant by an arbitrary 
government. He had been at the head of the 
late government; but he denied that that was 
an arbitrary Government, and he wished the 
noble Lord to state on what fact he rested his 
charge, that the Goverument was arbitrary : 
As to the charge against the Bishops, there 
was not a question for the last ten mouths, in 
which they had decided against the Govern- 
ment, till the question as tu the measure of 
Refurm had come to a division a few nights 
ago; and yet they were accused of voting 
against a liberal Government, because on that 
one occasion they had thought proper to judge 
for themselves. If they had opposed the Go- 
vernment, it was, of course, because they 
thought it their duty to du so. Nothing could 
be more unfair than to take every occasion 
even on presenting petitions, to throw out 
these charges agaiast 50 respectable a body of 
men as the Bench of Bishops and the clergy 
in general, 

The Duke of Newcastie asked whether 
those who had voted against the bill were to 
have protection for their lives and their pro- 
perty? He himself had been assailed by a 
mob, and had applied at the office of the 
Home Department for protection, but found 
no one of authority at the office. He thought 
it the duty of the bead of the Departmeut to 
take care that some one high 1m the office 
should be always iu attendance. He had then 
applied at the head police office, and there had 
received proper protectiun. But in reality, 
there was at present no Government, or ra- 
ther they were under the Guvernment of the 
mob, He had heard of collectious of persons 
who had done bim and others much mischief, 
but he only mentioned the circumstance for 
the general good. 

The Marquis of Lonvonperry: He was not 
much inclined to trouble the House with any 
thing personal to himself; but as the subject 
bad been started, be would wentiou what had 
happened to himself. The police stationed 
about the Houses of Parliament did not extend 
further up than George-street, As he was 
coming down Parliament-street, at Whitehall, 
a mob assailed him, and a strong fellow gave 
him a violent blow on the arm, and he and 
others. attempted to pull him out of bis cab- 
rivlet, and if they bad succeeded, he believed 
they would have murdered him; but-the cab- 
riolet was driven on and he escaped. He 
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thought that the persons and the property of 
those who voted against the bill ought to be 
more effectually protected. All the wiudows 
of his house, which had been spared by the 
mob on a former night, had been broken by a 
mob last night. He was indifferent, however, 
about that, but unless their persons were more 
effectually protected, noble lords would carry 
arms in their pockets to protect themselves ; 
and if lives were lost, the Government who 
did not protect them would be answer- 
able. For his part, he would protect bimself, 
if he should not be protected by Government. 
He hoped Ministers would take more precau- 
tions ; for, if the police had been extended up 
Parliament-street to Whitchall, he would not 
have suffered under the infliction of a das- 
tardly mob. 

Lord Metsourne: It had been the endea- 
vour of Ministers to atford every practical 
protection to person and property, and they 
had had particularly in view the protection of 
the persons and property of those who were 
most likely to be obnoxious to the people. He 
deeply lamented the agitation which prevailed, 
and was very sorry that the noble Marquis 
and others had suffered by it, and he had di- 
rected a strong body of police to be ready to 
afford protection wherever it was wanted. But 
their Lordships must be aware, that when 
very great bodies of people had assembled 
and separated, there was generally a rabble 
Jeft behind who were inclined to do mischief. 
But it was impossible for Ministers to guard 
every house in town. He was sorry that the 
noble Duke did not find any priveipal officer 
in attendance when he called at the office of 
the Home Department; but every arrange- 
meut had been made by Government to afford 
protection, and the noble Duke had only to 
apply at the Head Police Office to get the re- 
quisite protection, and he had, in fact, found 
it. But outrages ou persons were still worse 
than outrages on property, and he was truly 
sorry for the violence which had been offered 
to the noble Marquis. But here again the 
observation applied, that it was impossible 
for Government, at such times, to afford com- 
ey and efficient protection to all, but orders 

iad been given to afford as much protection 

as possible ; and the orders had been given in 
the spirit of attending particularly to the pro- 
tection of those who were must obnoxious to 
the populace. Bnt Government could not 
prevent all outrages, and be deeply lamented 
the one to which the noble Marquis had been 
exposed. He would be one of the last in the 
world to encourage such proceedings, and had 
used every means in his power to preveut 
them. 

The Marquis of Lonnponperry: He gave the 
fullest credit to the noble Lord for every-thing 
that he had said ; but what he complained of 
was, that the Police force had not been ex- 
tended up the whole length of Parliament- 
street; and he suggested that they should 
still be extended from the entrance of the 
house to Whitehall. 
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Lord WHaRNCLIFFE gave great credit to the 
people for the peaceable manner in which they 
had conducted themselves, which, he owned, 
had caused him some surprise, considering 
the great excitemeut which was kept up by 
the Press of the Metropolis. The people had 
not done any-thing to disgrace themselves, 
Indeed he was surprised at their peaceable 
behaviour, Ifthere were no persons employ- 
iug means to excite the people to treat their 
Lordships with disrespect, he believed that 
they would not have been disposed to do that 
in consequence of the discussion iv which 
their Lordships had been engaged, but would 
rather think that their Lordships had done 
their duty, and had given their votes out of a 
desire to do justice and protect the liberties of 
the people. The object of their Lordships was 
tu do justice, aud the inhabitants of the town 
would repent of the excesses they had eom- 
mitted in the first heat of their disappoint- 
ment. 

Lord ELLenporovenu did not expect any 
disturbance, and was not surprised that none 
had taken place. He did not attribute the 
excitement of the people to their Lordships’ 
decision, hut to the labours of the Press. \f the 
Ministers permitted the Press to go on excit- 
ing the people to crime, it was impossible that 
crimes shonld not be committed. He had no 
doubt that the Government would preserve the 
peace of the town; and had no doubt that, 
under the present circumstances, the Miuis- 
ters would do their duty, which was required 
of them, both from their official character, 
and as meu of honour. 

Petition laid on the Table. 





I shall have plenty of occasions here- 
after to speak of the conduct of these 
bishops ; and [ must now hasten to the 
important occurrences of Wednesday ; 
that is to say yesterday, fur lam now 
writing on the Yhursday forenoon. I 
have described the uneasiness which 
had existed on account of the King 
keeping away at Windsor ; but, it was 
announced on the Tuesday that he was 
coming to London on the Wednes- 
day to hold a levee and to receive 
the addresses of the parishes, and par- 
ticularly of the city of London, which, 
according to a very ancient custom, he 
had to recieve upon the throne The 
intimation of the time and place of 
doing this was not received in the city 
until a late hour on Tuesday night ; 8° 
that there had manifestly been but 4 
very short foreknowledge of the King's 
intention to be at St. James’s on Wed- 
nesday. However, on Wednesday he 
came. My house at Kensington is close 
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to the side of the road on which he 
passes; and, when I saw him go by, 
and heard the shouts of the people, I 
could not help thinking of that salutary 
journey that the King and Queen of 
France took from Versailles to Paris, 
in the year of the demolition of the 
Bastile ; which journey, had it been fol- 
lowed, as I trust this journey of our 
King will, by a resolution to accede with 
sincerity to the just wishes of the peo- 
ple, that bloody Revolution, which after- 
wards took place in France, would have 
been prevented. When the King, ac- 
companied by the Queen, arrived at the 
palace, they were received by the cheers 
of, probably, a hundred thousand peo- 
ple. Soon after their arrival came the 


Lord Mayor, some of the Aldermen and | 


Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don, with their address, passing along 
about twomiles distance from the Guild- 
hallto the palace of St. James, amidst the 
shouts of the people. At the same time, 
the great parishes, headed by their com- 
mittees, and carrying banners and pla- 
cards, having on them words descriptive 
of the feelings and wishes of the people, 
arrived with their addresses. ‘The order, 
the regularity, the judicious and peace- 
able manner, in which all this was con- 
ducted, must have astonished and con- 
founded those foreign creatures, who 
are said to have been jumping for joy 
when they heard of the vote of the 
House of Lords against the Reform 
Bill, and who are said to have instantly 
Sent off intelligence of it to Austria, 
Holland, Prussia, Russia and other 
places upon the continent. When these 
creatures saw, if they did see, upon the 
White flag of the parish of Marybonne, 
“ The King ,the Commons, the People’s 
Rights ;” and, upon other flags, “ Equal 
Rights,” ** Union is Strength,” and the 
like, they must have begun to think 
that all was not over ; that all had not 
been decided when the bishops and the 
rest of the one hundred and ninety-nine 
had given their votes against the bill. 
The King always gives a written an- 
Swer to petitions or addresses which he 
receives from the Common Council of 
the city of London ; and upon this oc- 
casion he gave them the following an- 


swer :— I receive with satisfaction the 
‘“* expression of your loyalty and attach- 
“ment to my person and government, 
“ and of your confidence in my constitu- 
** tional advisers. You may be assured 
‘“* of my sincere desire to uphold and to 
** improve the securities afforded by the 
“constitution for the maintenance of 
“ the just rights of my people, and you 
“may rely on my continued disposition 
‘* to further the adoption of such mea- 
“ sures as may seem best calculated for 
‘* that purpose. For the safe and suc- 
“cessful accomplishment of such 
“ measures it is, above all things, ne- 





|“ cessary that they should be discussed 
\** with calmness and deliberation: and 
'“‘ T earnestly recommend to you to use 


“all the influence you justly possess 
‘* with your fellow-citizens, for the pur- 
** pose of preserving the public peace 
“ from any interruption by acts of vio- 
‘lence and commotion.” 

With this answer, there is no fault to 
be found. It goes as far as the King 
could well have gone without becoming 
undignified. The Common Council 
had, to speak in plain words, prayed 
him to keep his present Ministers and 
to make a new creation of peers, and 
thereby to cause the Reform Bill to 
pass; and this, taking the address into 
view, he tells them that he will do, if 
such new creation shall become neces- 
sary for effecting the object of their 
prayer, : 

After presenting their addresses, the 
people gradually dispersed; and the 
evening and night passed off without 
any-thing beyond a trifling smashing of 
windows and a hustling and kicking 
and beating of Lord Lonponperry. 
This was very reprehensible; and for 
the act itself, every one must be sorry ; 
but in a case of such general ferment, 
and with the passions of hundreds of 
thousands so much excited, who is to 
wonder that now and then an act of 
violence should occur, even from mere 
accident, without any forethought, and 
really without any violent disposition 
in the persons committing the act. In 
short, it is impossible that such things 
should not occur under such circum- 
stances, aud it must be a subject of ad j 
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mtiration with every candid man in the| 
world, that so little violence should have 

been committed in such a state of 
things, amongst such swarms of people 

all assembled upon the same spot. 

In the country the acts of violence: 
have been of a more serious character. 
I insert as a specimen the following in- 
telligence from Nottingham and Derby, 
two of the finest towns in the whole 
kingdom. 

NortinGuaM, Tuesday (Three o’Clock).— 
We are here in the most dreadful state of in- 
subordination aud riot. After the meeting in 
the Market-place, notwithstanding every ex- 
hortation to peace, the multitudes weut away 
with lowering brows, and a gentleman of long 
experience observed that he never less liked 
the people’s looks. The windows of many 
persous in all parts of the town were broken, 
and a windmill on the Forest nearly demolish- 
ed. Towards dusk an immense mob went 
through Snenton; at Notiutone-place they 
tore duwn an immense range of iron palisades, 
and armed with these, they marched to Col- 
wick-hall, the seat of Jobn Musters, Esy., 
about two miles distant, demolished all the 
windows, broke and tore to pieces the furni- 
ture, and set fire to the house in two places; 
it was afterwards extinguished without much 
injury. The speed with which a mob sepa- 
rated, met again in a fixed place, committed 
the outrages, and again dispersed, showed that 
some cool heads had the command. They 
returned at nighbt-fall into Nottingham, many 
hundreds armed with immense pieces of wood, 
from Colwick, and not a few with concealed 
fire-arms, A vast number of special con- 
stables were sworn in, and called together by 
the ringing of the great bell. About seven 
o'clock an attack was made on the town-house 
of correction, which contains a vast number 
of prisoners ; the outer door was forced, when, 
on the arrival of the 15th Hussars, and the 
civil force, the mob iustantly dispersed by the 
Dumerous streets which there unite. In half 
an hour the Royal Castle of Nottingham, 
now the property of the Duke of Newcastle, 
was discovered to be on fire, and before aid 
could arrive, was so comspletelyin flames, that 
all attempts to save it were in vain; indeed, 
from its vast height above the reach of water, 
the whole population could scarcely have been 
effectual iu checking its progress. It blazed 
away in awful grandeur till near eleven 
o'clock, when it begau to abate, but continued 
to flare and smoke throughout the night. It 
must have been a terrible beacon to the sur- 
rounding country, being situated on a rock of 
forty-five perpendicular yards’ height above 
the meadows. A heavy shower of rain, of 
very long continuance, prevented further mis- 
chief that night, This beautiful edifice was 
more than a hundred yards from any other 
building ; it was not recently inhabited. Its 
Mmaguilicent stair-cases and floorings of black 
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oak and cedar, and the tapestry hangings of 
Queen Anue, with every-thing it contained, 
are cousumed. This morning the mobs have 
again assembled; their first exploit was to 
force a way into the Castle-yard, to gloat over 
the complete devastation—noue but the ex- 
ternal walls being left standing. The mail 
was expected by them to bring some intelli- 
gence from the wnetropolis ; but they expressed 
their conviction that the reports, that all was 
quiet there, were delusive. The return of 
night is dreaded. An hour ago! saw from 
the park hills a vast volume of smoke aud fire 
arising at Beeston, three miles distant, said to 
be the factory of Mr. Lowe, of this town. The 
mob have never come into direct collision with 
the military, and have coutinued to disperse 
on their approach ; but it has always happened 
that the mischief has been done. Several 
gentlemen’s seats, and some large manutac- 
tories, have been threatened. The rioters are 
principally young men and boys from the 
country, to the number of 3,000 or 4,000. It 
is said that many of the Derby mob are 
amongst them. The races, which should 
have commenced to-day, are postponed. All 
the shops are closed. 


NorrinGuam.—(Extract of a Private Letter.) 
—‘* It appears by the papers you have seut me 
that London is not so turbulent, and | sin- 
cerely hope it will be tranquil, and set an ex- 
ample to the kingdom. Mr, G, has just told 
me Mrs. Musters died from excessive fright. 
How it willend, God only kaows. No lives 
have as yet been lost. All business is sus- 
pended; all the shops in the market-place 
have their shutters up, and many are totally 
closed. Mr. Lowe’s mill, at Beeston, 1s on 
fire at the present moment (two o'clock, P.M.) 5 
what violent acts further the mob may dv 
cannot be furetold, and how they are to be 
put a stop to I know not.” 


Dersy, Oct. 9. (Half-past Six o'clock, P.Ms) 
— The town still continues in a dreadful 
state of excitement. An immense body of 
people have proceeded to Little Chester, and 
have eutirely destroyed the front of Mr. Johu 
Harrison’s house: returning back, almost 
every house was attacked, and scarcely 4 
window remained whole; but the anti-re- 
formers shared much the worst fate. The 
disturbances continued the whole of the night, 
aud the greatest excesses were committed. 
The banking-house of Messrs. Crompton 
suffered dreadfully ; every window was force’ 
in. Mr. Haden’s, surgeon, shared the same 
fate; and I am sorry to say, Mr. Hadeu's a 
Henry, was killed by the mob. The .* 
was very dark; every lamp was. broken. he 
soldiers paraded the streets the whole of th 
night, but owing to the darkness were of hoe 
use. Many shots were: fired, aud; I 4 
many wounded ; one man was shot in King 
street, who is note ted to live. 


Oct. 10, (Two o’cloek, P.M.) —An immense : 
body of people are now assembled, and 

worst consequenee is to be feared ; business s 
|quite ata stand, the shops. ali: sbut, manu 
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factories at a stand, and the greatest fear) horts the people to be quiet as lambs, lest 


prevails of the result of to-night. It is cur- 
rently reported that the manufactories will be 
the point of attack. 


Three o’clock.—The Riot Act was read 
about an hour ago ; the soldiers are now firing 
upon the people; two men are just shot—one 
dead, aud the other, it is stated, cannot live 
long. 


Four o’clock.—The soldiers are using every 
meaus to disperse the assembled multitudes ; 
there is nodoubt many lives will be lost before 
morning, as 1 can hear constant firing at this 
time.” 


It is probable, and I most anxiously 
hope it, that the apparent resolution of 
the King to cause the bill to be carried 
through, will quiet the people in the 
country, not only in the great towns, 
but in the villages, where the danger is 
still greater than in the towns; but it 
is very foolish for men to flatter them- 
selves with the hope that there will ever 


they should defeat the Reform Bill, of 
which he, four days before, expressed his 
readiness to enter into a reconsideration. 
Why, the people see that the Reform 
Bill zs defeated, and they see no revival 
of it, and no positive pledge that there 
shall be a revival of it; and under 
these circumstances do the Ministers 
expect the people to be quiet ? I hope 
that they will be quiet and that they 
will wait patiently to see what is to be 
done; but the question is, can the Mi- 
nisters, consistent with their own decla- 
rations a thousand times made, expect 
the people to be quiet in this state of 
things?) Let us see how this matter 
stands: let us see what reason they 
have for such expectation. 

Nobody will dispute the truth of any 
one of the following facts; namely, 
that the Duke could neither walk nor 











be tranquillity in England again or in 
Scotland either, until this bill, or rather | 
another bill, shall have passed into a} 
law. To exhort the people not to com-' 
mit violences; to exhort them to sub- 
mit to the laws; to exhort them to) 
withhold their violent hands from the 
property and the persons of their neigh- | 
bours: this is the duty of every man | 
who has any influence over the minds | 
of the people; but to expect that his | 
exhortations will have any effect unless 


ride the streets in safety, on account of 
his declared hostility to Parliamentary 
Reform ; that he quitted his office be- 
cause he could not carry on the Govern- 
ment without Reform ; that Lord Grey 
came into office upon the express ground 
of making a parliamentary reform ; that 
the bill, when brought in, was grounded 
upon the necessity of it to restore peace 
and harmony to the country; that the 
ministers have all along insisted that, to 


accompanied with a statement of rea-! pass the bill was absolutely necessary to 


sonable grounds for believing that the 
bill will speedily pass, is foolishness of 
the higher order ; is foolishness sublime 
and supreme ; except that it may, pos- 
sibly, not surpass the foolishness of 
telling the people that their violence 
will prevent the bill from passing. Why, 
we have church prayers for rain, in dry 
seasons; but do we pray, at the same 
time, not to be wet through? We desire 
the rain to fall upon the earth ; but do 
We desire that the rain shall not fall 
upon our heads when we are standing 
upon that earth? To see the rejection 
of the Reform Bill, and to expect’ no 
Violence in consequence, ‘is to belie all 
that the people ouve ‘been told by the 
Ministers, and ‘vy all’ the supporters of 
the bill for six months past. I like the 

o\ the Lord Chancellor of. 


Wea song 
ednesday 1 ightvery much : he -ex+ 


|preserve the peace of the country, and 
to prevent the people from taking the 


work into theirown hands ; that during 
the late debates in the House of Lords, 
a great argument with those who urged 
the passing of the bill was, that the 
country would be convulsed, that up- 
roar and violence would immediately 
succeed if the bill were rejected ; that 
the opponents of the bill called this tn- 
timidation and menace, but that the 
ministers answered that it was merely 
foretelling the natural consequences of 
the rejection. No one can deny any one 
of these facts. The ministers were ac- 
eused of inciting to violence by these 
foretellings, as their Attorney-General 
accused me; but they — that 

were only giving a salutary warn- 
ing of the Mager; while, at the same 
time; they pointed out the remedy. ‘The 
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remedy was not adopted, and, there- 
fore, if they were sincere in their fore- 
bodings, as I was in mine, ought they 
to have expected that the violences 
would not take place? Mr. Honaes, 
one of the faithful members of the 
county of Kent, told the House of Com- 
mons: ‘ ‘The county which I have the 
‘‘ honour to represent is now tranquil, 
‘after being so terribly convulsed. I 
‘believe that it owes this tranquillity 
“entirely to the hope that this Bill will 
‘pass; and I firmly believe that, if 
“this Bill be rejected, the disturbances 
* will break out again.” 

Therefore what a waste of words is 
it; what an abuse of reason is it, to ar- 
gue now as if no violence was to be ex- 
pected’ Mr. Honces, for instance, 
must most anxiously wish that the 
county of Kent should not again be con- 
vulsed ; but, is he not too just a man to 
wish to deal harshly with the people, 
even if they were again to proceed to 
acts of violence? And have not the 
people been told, and by the Ministers 
themselves, that they were not repre- 
sented in Parliament ; that their rights 
had been usurped ; that the bill was ne- 
cessary to restore those rights to them, 
and to givethem security for person and 
property? ‘This is what the Ministers 
themselves have told them a thousand 
times over; and were they then to ex- 
pect that the people would be quiet 
when they saw this bill rejected, and 
themselves thereby brought back to their 
former state, taxed, as Lord Joun Rus- 
seLL himself expressed it, by men who 
had usurped their rights ? 

And, as to the way in which the people 
are to express their discontent: but, 
first of all, do the Ministers wish that 
the people should be guiet under the 
rejection of the bill? Do they wish 
this? Well, in what way do they 
wish that the people should show their 
discontent with the rejection of the bill ? 
By petitioning and addressing? By 
cheering the Ministers and groaning 
theiropponents?) One recommends the 
people dy no means to withhold the taxes, 
and the Lorp Caancettor prays them 
not to proceed to breaches of the peace. 
They must then mean that the people 
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should confine themselves to petitioning 
and addressing, to the huzzaing of them 
and the groaning of their opponents, 
Now I beg leave, as the Loan Cuan- 
CELLOR is “ ready to reconsider” the 
| matter relative to the ten-pound voters ; 


_as he is so ready to reconsider this mat- 


ter, let me ask him to reconsider his 
speech of last night, and to give me an 
answer, yea or nay, to this question : Do 
you believe, my Lord Brougham, that if 











the boroughmongers could be made 
QUITE CERTAIN that the people 


| would NEVER DO ANY-THING but 


| petition, address, huzza you, and hiss 
and groan your opponents, that this bill, 
or that any reform at all, would EVER 
BE ADOPTED? If you be a true 
man, answer me that question, yea or 
nay ; but before you do it, remember 
that the bloody Jerrerizs, who once sat 
on the very bench on which you now 
sit, when he had just condemned one of 
his scores of victims, and when the vic- 
tim exclaimed, ‘‘ My blood be upon 
your head,” answered, laughing at the 
same time, “ Let it! Let it! I am 
CLAMOUR-PROOF.” Hardened and 
bloody as he was, he was not more com- 
pletely clamour-proof than the borough- 
mongers are. 

It is therefore perfectly useless to 
send forth exhortations to peace and pa- 
tience without sending forth at the same 
time assurances as positive as can be 
given, that the Bill will finally pass. 
lhe Prime Minister and the King are, I 
sincerely believe, resolved upon the 
carrying of the measure ; but people in 
general have not the same means of 
judging that I have. They are full of 
suspicions ; with them all is uncertainty 
and alarm ; and, in order to prevent them 
from proceeding to those acts of violence 
which the ministers themselves not 
only anticipated, but expressly foretold, 
as the inevitable consequence of a rejec- 
tion of the bill, those ministers should 
now not lose a single moment in giving 
them an assurance that the bill will be 
carried ; and of giving them anassurance, 
too, that no change will be made in the 


bill to narrow the extent of the suf- 
frage in the great towns, andalso, that 
no delay will take place in the revival of 
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the Lill. Upon these two subjects I 
shall have a great deal to say, in my 
next Register ; but, in the mean while, 
au positive assurance ought to be given 
with regard to them ; for, without such 
an assurance, after what was said by the 
Lord Chancellor about his ‘‘ readiness to 
reconsider,” who is to expect tranquillity 
in the great towns ? 

The following intelligence has just 
reached me in the Maidstone Gazette. 


RESIGNATION OF YEOMANRY CA- 
VALRY. 

Sirn,—As soon as the news of the rejection 
of the Reform Bill arrived at Woolwich,a 
meeting took place of the members of the 
Chiselhurst troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, com- 
manded by Viscount Sidney, residing at 
Woolwich and Greenwich, when they came to 
the resolution of immediately sending in their 
resignation, together with their arms and ac- 
coutrements,—their motive for so doing being 
that they were pledged reformers, and could 
vot, consistently with their avowed priuciples, 
continue any longer under the command of an 
anti-reformer ; it being their primafy object, 
at the formation of the troop, to support the 
King, and Earl Grey’s administration, 

SaMUEL NOBLE, 
High Constable of the lower half hundred, 
Blackheath. 
Woolwich, Oct. 8, 1831. 


RESIGNATION OF THE MAIDSTONE 
YEOMANRY CAVALRY, 


On the reception of the intelligence of the 
rejection of the Reform Bill, a private meet- 
ing of some of the members of Lord 
Marsham’s Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry 
took place, at which the following do- 
cument, which is now in course of signa- 
ture, was agreed to be presented to their 
noble and respected Captain :— 

** To the Lord Viscount Marsuam, Cap- 
** tain of the Mote Troop Cavalry, &c., 
** &c., &e. 

*“My Lord,—We the undersigned, mem- 
bers of the Mote Troop, which you command, 
with every respect for your Lordship’s person, 
but with a gloomy apprehension that the re- 
jection of the Reform Bill by the House of 
Peers will be attended with most serious re- 
sults, beg to tender to you our respective 
resignations. 

“ We enrolled ourselves under your Lord- 
ship’s command, to evince our loyalty towards 
our patriotic King—our confidence in his po 
pular Ministers—and our attachmeut to the 
great aud vital measure of refurm proposed 

y them. Had this been passed, we would 
have stool by - ur Lordship’s side in all 
times of uange’, for the protection of 


and person; vut the bill being thrown out 
in the Houce of Peers, we cannot—notwith- 
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Standiog our respect and gratitude towards 


yeur noble House, for its support of the mea- 


sure—consistently with our duty to ourselves 
and our country, consent to serve under a Co- 
lonel who opposed a measure in the House of 
Commons, and a Lord Licutenant who is in the 
majority in the House of Lords—tor, if tu- 
mults arise, which we sorrowfully anticipate, 


}as the consequence of refusing refurm to the 





people, we should be delying our political 

creed, should we be called out to fight against 

men whose cause we profess to espouse, 
Maidstone, 10th Oct., 1631. 


—. —- —. ~~. 


These are the things which have 
made Lord Wiarncuirr perceive that 
** the time has NOW arrived, when re- 
form can no longer be withheld.” ‘The 
cry against the Bishops is most omi- 
nous! It may be hasty; but who can 
say that it is unnatural? Lord Lynp- 
HuRsST will now find, that I am not the 
only man who is ready for an application 
of what is called ‘* Church Property.” 
to public uses. I take the following 
from the Chronicle of this (Fripsy) 
morning. I see it in all the newspapers, 
and [hear that it is posted allover the 
town. 

“Turk Peopte OF ENGLAND! Pay no more 
“ Tithes!—no more Church Rates! without 
** compulsion ; but, in God’s name, do not 
*« withhold the payment of the Taxes; rather 
‘** contribute an extra mite, if necessary, to sup- 
** port the King and his Ministers iu this fearful 
“emergency. Mark your detestation of the 
‘‘ haughty, heartless, and overgrown hier- 
‘archy, by absenting yourselves and families 
“‘ from your Parish Churches! Let the proud 
“and pampered followers of ‘the meek and 
‘lowly Jesus’ preach to empty benches! 
“ Remember it was the Bishops who caused 
“ the bill to be rejected! If they had voted 
‘on the ‘right side,’ there would have 
“been a majority for the second reading! 
‘Be determined thatthe bishops no longer 
“have seats in the house of Lords !—that 
“there shall be no parson magistrates '—in 
“fine that the priesthood collectively shall 


“never again interfere with your secular con- 
‘cerns! Respect them as zealous and faith- 
‘ful miuisters of religion,—pay them libe- 
“ rally; but call for an equalization of church 
“« property !—so that the drones shall nolonger 
“fatten on uuchristian luxuries, while the 
“ working clergy are worse off than the jour- 
‘‘neymen mechanics ' 
66 Becket, Printer, Paradise-building s, 
“ Stingo-lane, New-road.” 
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Here is a change in six days! Alas! 
what pains did I take to warn the Lords 
of these dangers! And I now again 
beseech them to hasten to close the 
breach as quickly as possible; and I 
beseech Lorp Grey to believe, that a 
prorogation for even a month may be 
attended with fatal consequences ; and 
that the very mention of raising the 101. 
suffrage, in great towns, may throw all 
into confusion. 


Wma. COBBETT. 


P.S. A friend has just now desired me 

. ’ 

to remind my readers of the Two Days 
vistr or Brovesam to Winpsor-Cas- 


TLE, the week before the discussion of 


the Reform Bill in the Lords! 





NORTH AMERICANS 


AND 


ENGLISH BOROUGHMONGERS. 


TO THE 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Kensington, October 7th, 1831. 

S1r,—I perceive, by the report of the 
debate in the House of Lords, last 
night, that Lord Falmouth quoted, as 
Lord Haddington had donc the night 
before, a passage from the North Ame- 
rican Review, published at Boston, in 
the month of July last ; and I need not 
Say that the passage was in oppesition 
to the Reform Bill. Both these noble- 
men spoke in high terms of the work 
from which they quoted; praised the 
profundity of the author, sent forth his 
words as the words of wisdom, and 
particularly as being worthy of the great 
attention of the Lords. Now, Sir, if 
you come at the book, and, lest it 
should give you trouble to get at it, I 
herewith enclose you a copy, which I 
request you to have the goodness to seal 
up under cover and to send to Bolt- 
court by Sunday night next; if you 
read this book, which contains only 
fifty-three pages of open print, you will 
see, in & moment,—1l, That a thing 
more s>allow, more flimsy, more heads- 
and-tails, more destitute of all real 
knowledge of the state of England, has 
hardly ever dropped from the press. 





Norta Americans AND Enouiisn Borovcumoncers, 


Iss 


2. (which will make you laugh) That 
Lord Falmouth has chopped out, and 
thrown by, twenty-three lines in the 
middle of the quotation; and, if you 
look at these twenty-three lines, marked 
‘inthe margin by me, in pages 30 and 
31, you will be at no loss for the reason 
that induced Lord Falmouth to chop 
them out. 

I will not trouble you to insert the 
passage quoted by Lord Falmouth, 
which, excepting the chopped-out part, 
is contained in your paper of this day, 
7th October; but will first state the 
substance of it, which is this :—That 
the Reform Bill is destitute of all prin- 
ciple; that Old Sarum was as much a 
part of the monarchy as the House of 
Lords itself; and that the Reform Bill 
will naturally lead to the destruction of 
the Established Church, the Peerage, 
and the Crown. The whole pamphlet 
consists of a tissue of efforts on the part 
of a very feeble man to induce the 
Lords to reject the Reform Bill, and to 
induce the King to join with them. Of 
‘all the anti-Reform pamphlets which 
have appeared in England, none have 
been any-thing like so feeble and so 
foolish as this ; and it would not have 
been quoted by the persons above- 
named, only they thought that it’would 
have some weight as coming from an 
American; and, Sir, I am now about 
to show you and your readers, that its 
source is one very good reason whiy it 
should have no weight at all against the 
Reform Bill. 

In the first place, there is no earthly 
reason why this attack upon the Re- 
form Bill, though published at Boston, 
should not have been paid for by the 
boroughmongers themselves, or should 
not have actually been written by that 
very George Manners who used (0 
publish a thing called The Satirist in 
London, and whom Castlereagh made 
a consul at Boston. A system which 








has one branch called secret service 
money can cause pamphlets and news- 
papers to be written abroad as well as 
at home. However, this production !*, 
[am convinced, of genuine American 
origin; is full-blooded Yankee; ant 
if i be asked how I can believe that 
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the Americans can look at this Reform 
Bill with feelings other than those of 
delight, I will tell you that presently. 
In the first place, L know, and I know 
it well, that every American, who has 
any feelings of national ambition about 


him, most anxiously desires that a Bo-| ¢ 


roughmonger Government should con- 
tinue in England. The reasons for this 
were stated very clearly in my Register 


of the 19th of June last, and you will | 


see them by just looking at three or 
four pages at the end of that Register. 
You will see two Yankees engaged in 


a dialogue; and you will hear their. 





and wishing in these people. “ What!” 
you will exclaim, “ they! they, who 


1 8 Rees , , 
|‘ have got cheap government them- 


«é 


selves! They who take care that no 
one shall have public power who is 
not chosen by themselves, from the 
President and the Governors down to 
the very sheriff! They who would tear 
out a man’s tongue if he were to pro- 
pose a Pension List, to talk of a sine- 
cure, a grant, or a retired allowance! 
They, who suffer even their retired 
Presidents, if they become poor, to go 
and live upon their relations, or upon 
“charity! They, who knock a rich 


‘ 


-~ 


iT 


o 


. . = . | , 7 “ff 
reasons for being happy in the hope!‘ man’s brains out, if he were to ask 


ihat the people of England will never | 


obtain a Parliamentary Reform. 
I have said in print, and lL once or 





“the poorest of them to vote contrary 


“to his wish! They, in short, who, 
‘though fostered with the greatest 


twice said it in America, when | was | care by the kingly Government of 


; . | 
there last, that there nowhere existed, | 


“ England, rebelled against that Go- 


not even amongst the boroughmongers |“ vernment, and finally cast it off for 


themselves; not even amongst the) 


‘* ever, for no other cause, either real or 


tenants of the lists of pensions, sine- | «« alleged, than that this identical bo- 
cures, grants, and retired allowances ; | “ roughmonger-Parliament declared its 


not even in the club-houses and the hells, | 
more bitter enemies to reform, than’ 


amongst the politicians of the United | 


States of America. With the farmers 
and country tradesmen the case is very 
diferent. They hear of the miseries of 
the people of England and of Ireland: 
they grieve at them : they feel indignant 
and they speak indignantly against 
those who have brought the country of 
their forefathers to this state. But when 
you come to the persons in and about 
the general Government, or the State 
Governments ; when you come to the 
lawyers, the doctors, the parsons of all 
the forty sorts ; when you come to those 
who trade in ships, who call the seas 
“ the highway of nations;” when you 
come to those who make a noise at the 
celebrations of the 4th of July; when 
you come to the inhabitants generally 
of great commercial places; when you 
come to any of these, and particularly 
to any of those who have views of am- 
bition in any line, whether civil, judicial, 
Military, or naval, you find them all the 
bitter enemies of parliamentary reform 
in England. You, and your readers, 
Will be astonished.and_offended. at. this 
seemingly unnatural way of thinking 





“ resolution to tax them without their 
“own consent! They, above all the 
“people in the wor!d, opposed to a re- 
‘* form of the English Parliament, and 
*€ represent the disfranchisement of Old 
“ Sarum as an attack upon all the in- 
‘« stitutions of England.” 


(To be continued.) 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faiway, October 7, 1831. 
INSOLVENT. 


LAMB, J. A., lateof Battersea, Surrey, victlr. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


RIX, F., St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, banker, ° 


BANKRUPTS. 


BARhER, J., Layton, Essex, brewer. 

BARNETT, E., Liverpool, victualler. . 

DONNE, H., Cardiff, Glamorgans., scrivencr. 

HILL, R., Rotherham, Yorkshire, common 
brewer. 

HUTCHINSON, S., Queen-street, Golden 
square, engraver. 

LOMAS, J.T.,.aud. F, Cooke, Dover-strect, 
Piccadilly, tailors. 

MASKERY, E., Birmingham, linen-draper. 

PARKER, J., late. of. Holloway-Head, War- 
wickshire, pearl buttun-maker, 
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SNELL, W., East Stonehouse, Devonshire, 
coal-merchaut. 
STEWARD, J., Stafford, surgeon. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
HALE, T.,& R. Cumming, Edinburgh, tailors. 
Turspay, Octroper 11, 1631, 
INSOLVENTS, 

JONES, N., Bridge-rd., Lambeth, dealer in 
snuff and tobacco, : 
MANSFILLD, T., and J. Hackney, Colridge, 
Statiordshire, earthenware manulacturers, 


BANKRUPTS., 


BAWDEN,J., Chard, Somersetshire, mercht. 

BURSTALL, S. and F., Kingston-upon- 
Hull, merchants. 

BUSH, T., Il. Fergusson, and D. M*Naught 
Liddell, London-st , Fenchurch-st., merchts. 

CROWNSHAW, T., Sheffield, victualler, 

LEVER, T., King-street, City, Manchester, 
warelhouseman. 

OWEN, W., St. Asaph, Flintshire, grocer. 

PARNALL, T. and J. FRANK, Clark’s-place, 
Islingtou, linendrapers. 

SNOW, T., New-st., Coveut-garden, grocer, 

WELSH, J., Whitehaven, Cumberland, tal- 
low-chandler. 

WILKINSON, B., Crown-ct, Broad-st. wine- 
merchant, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Octronrr 
10.—Supplies, since this day se’nnight—on 
account, it issupposed, of adverse winds hav- 
ing prevented ship arrivals, both from abroad 
and coastwise,—have been of English, Irish, 
and Scotch wheat, aud English beans, but 
moderate: of foreign linseed rather great; of 
foreigu wheat, as also, barley, oats, malt, 
flour, aud seeds, generally, from all quarters, 
very limited. 

This day’s market was rather numerously 
attended by buyers—principally of London 
and its neighbourhood,—and in it, at inter- 
vals, a considerable bustle manifested itself; 
but as the sellers seemed unwilling to abate, 
the trade was, with each kind of corn, pulse, 
and seeds, as well as malt and flour, very dull, 
at barely last week’s prices,—Indeed, in each 
kind of grain, of intermediate quality, where 
any-thing like extensive sales could be ef- 
fected, no doubt an abatement of several shil- 
lings per quarter was submitted to, we could 
not alter our extreme quotations. 


Wheat +e eRe ee eee wees 52s. to 61s. 
32s, to 36s, 
Barley st eee tee ee eee eeeee 24s. to 30s, 
—_——— fine.. eee ee et ee rene 32s. to 42s, 
Peas, White ......0.e..0 345. to 36s. 
—— Kovilers Stee eeeeeere 33s. to 40s, 
Ee Grey PCC eee ee eeee te 34s, to 40s, 





| 3 per Cent, i Fri. how, Mon. \Tues. 





Beans, Old ee eeee Pe eesesese 355. to 383, 
ils oo 966000 6 cee. ae we Oe. 
Oats, Potatoe .,...ccceeeee 255. to 285, 
POne Jcccccocsevode. BS. to Be, 
POOd. ccvdaclccdsiecd cd b5ae to Be, 
Flour, per Sack 2... cececes. Gls, tu 65s, 











PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Midules, new, 40s. to 48s. per ewt. 
Sides, new... 42s. to 50s. 

Pork, India, new... 126s. 0d. to —s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 60s. Od. to 65s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 90s. to —s, per cwt. 
Carlow .....93s. to 97s. 

Cork .. ..+.905. to —s, 
Limerick .. 87s. to —s, 
Waterford... 64s. to 90s. 

Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....60s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Double, . 56s. to 65s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..48s, to 54s. 
Edam .......46s. to 505. 

— Gouda ...... 44s. tu 48s. 
Hams, Irish........425. to S4s. 


SMITHFIELD—October 10, 


This day's supply of beasts was rather 
numerous, but in great part of middling aad 
inferior quality; of sheep, fat calves, and 
porkers, but limited. —Veal and pork sold with 
some degree of briskness, at an advance of 
about 2d. per stone.—With beef aud mutton 
the trade was dull at Friday’s quotations. 
Beasts, 2,023; sheep and lamhs, 14200; 
calves, 16¢; pigs, 190. 
































MARK-LANE.—Friday, Oct. 14. 


The arrivals this week are moderate, The 
market very dull at Monday’s prices. 





THE FUNDS. 
Wed,! Thur. 
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| Pablished this day, in Quarto, with Thirteen 


Engravings, price 9s., 
SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE; from 
the EncycLopepia Britannica, 7th 
Edition. By JAMES CLEGHORN, Esq. . 
Adam Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin 0 
Marshall, Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., and Jennings 
and Chaplin, London; and John Cumming; 
Dublin. F the 
*.* The Nineteenth Montbly Part o! : 
Encyclopedia Britannica is also publis 
this day. 
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published by him, atl}, Bolt-court, Flee 
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